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FEMALE CRIMINAL AND THE PRISONS 
OF NEW YORK, 1825-1845 


W. DAVID LEWIS*® 


ISTORIANS Of penology have bestowed much attention 
upon New York as a pioneer in the development of 
American penitentiaries during the period that pre- 
ceded the Civil War. They have paid little attention, how- 
ever, to one of the most nagging correctional problems that 


faced the Empire State during this era: the treatment of the 
female criminal, 


New York’s response to this problem is worthy of study for 
several reasons. It was heavily influenced by the “double 
standard” which nineteenth-century Americans used in judg- 
ing the relative seriousness of moral lapses, depending upon 


the sex of the offender, and thus illustrates the consequences 
of an important social attitude. It was also affected by a spirit 
of unwillingness to spend any more of the taxpayers’ money 
than was absolutely necessary for the care of felons, an out- 
look that remains widespread in the United States today.* 
Finally, it was unique for its time: alone among American 
states during the ante-bellum period, New York ultimately 
provided a separate prison for delinquent women, 

Until the late 1830's, the Empire State’s policy toward fe- 
male criminals was for the most part an attempt to put them 
out of sight and out of mind. Under the implementation of 
this policy the plight of the convicted woman was dreadful 
indeed. “If there be upon the escutcheon of our State pride 
and greatness a stain of reproat h deeper than all the rest,” 
reported a sickened legislative investigating team that had 
just visited the women’s quarters at Auburn prison in 1833, 


* Dr. Lewis, who was a faculty member at Hamilton College from 1954 
to 1957, is now Fellowship Coordinator of the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley 
Foundation, Wilmington, Delaware, and a part-time member of the history 
lepartment of the University of Delaware 

This article derives from his doctoral dissertation, “Punishment and Re 
formation in New York, 1796-1861: A Study in Prison Reform,” written at 
Cornell University under the direction of Professor David B 
the author wishes to thank for constructive criticism. 
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“it is our too great neglect of this class of miserable beings.” ‘ 

Here was an anomalous situation, for on two other fronts 
New York was making a concerted attempt to deal effectively 
with the problem of crime. At the very institution visited by 
the shocked investigators of 1833, such leaders as Elam Lynds 
and John D. Cray had worked out the world-famous “Au 
burn system,” under which a number of ingenious tec hniques 
were used to enforce inflexible discipline among male con- 
victs who were kept in solitary confinement at night and 
forced to work together in absolute silence by day.’ In New 
York City, such reformers as John Griscom and Isaac Collins 
had founded the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents and established a ‘““House of Refuge’ at which 
youthful offenders could receive correctional treatment.' 
Why, in the face of such activity, was the state so backward 
in its policy regarding female criminals? 

A partial answer to this question may be found in the un- 
willingness of American courts to convict females unless they 
were habitual offenders. The English visitor William Craw 
ford noted that there was a strong disposition in the United 
States not to prosecute a woman, especially if she were white. 
George de Beaumont and Alexis de Tocqueville found when 
they studied American prisons that, comparatively, there 
were five times as many female convicts in France as in the 


United States.’ In American society, therefore, prison was 
likely to be the end of the road for a woman who was too fat 
lost to virtue to offer much hope for redemption. 


American attitudes toward the female prisoner were also 
deeply affected by a belief that the consequences ol falling 
into delinquency were more dreadful for the woman than for 
the man. Man had reason; woman depended upon feeling. 
Man was designed by God for a bold and adventurous exis 
tence; woman was created for more quiet pursuits and domes- 
tic cares. It therefore followed that a male criminal had acted 
partly out of an ingrained aggressiveness that was normal for 
members of his sex. Furthermore, he still had his reason in 
most cases to lead him back to rectitude if he would allow it 
to do so. The female offender, however, had gone against her 
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very nature. Having thrown aside her natural sentiments and 
feelings, and lacking the reason that could bring the male 
delinquent back to decency, she was rudderless and at sea, to 
be tossed about by any evil temptations that might come 
her way. Only a miracle could ever restore her to a proper 
course.’ Placed upon a pedestal as long as she lived a virtuous 
life, she was the victim of an inflexible double standard if 
she fell. 

[his was particularly true if the fall were sexual in nature. 


Such a lapse blasted all hope of rede mption. Beaumont and 


locqueville learned from some American correctional offi 


ials “that the reformation of girls, who have contracted bad 
morals, is a chimera which it is useless to pursue. Stafl 
members at Sing Sine agreed that when a woman stooped to 
crime he sradation was greater than that of vicious male 
offenders, ecially if she had been led into delinquency by 
prostitution. haplain who refused to concede the unre 

unchaste female nevertheless held tl 

re ‘‘a more terrible wrench” that 

man. Outside the mysterious and ambigu- 
ous relation in marriage,” states a student of ante-bellum 
social values, “sex brought a rotting, a decomposition of hu- 
man virtue and dignity. If a girl had natural warmth and 
passion, even a single sexual experience made her capable of 
any crime. 

Under the ishing weight of the double standard, and 
especially if she had n sexually promiscuous, the female 
convict was a veritable pariah. Many upright « itizens believed 
she was outside the pale of sympathy; reformers who tric 1 to 
help her faced great difficulty in overcoming harsh public 
attitudes \ group of New York prison officials stated the 

er tersely in 1844. “The opinion seems to have been 


1 


entertained,” they reported, “that the female convicts were 
beyond the reach of reformation, and it seems to have been 
regarded as a sufficient performane e of the object of punish- 
ment, to turn them loose within the pen of the prison and 
there leave them to feed upon and destroy each other.”’ 


Despite the persistence of these attitudes, deeply ingrained 
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in America and elsewhere,'® there existed portents of chang¢ 
that were not to be without effect in the Empire State. ‘The 
most significant of these was the work of the great English 
reformer Elizabeth Fry, who became acquainted with the 
wretched condition of female convicts in Great Britain when 
she visited Newgate prison in January of 1813. Even Mrs 
Fry and her followers did not believe at first in the likeli 
hood of reforming the miserable women among whom they 
worked, intending merely to alleviate foul conditions and to 
instruct unfortunate children who had been jailed along with 
their mothers. Nevertheless, by 1817-1818 an “Association for 
the Improvement of Female Prisoners in Newgate” had been 
founded; a school had been set up within the prison walls 
for the women and their children; a system of industry had 
been established; and attempts to classify the inmates and 
manage their discipline through “marks” and “rewards” had 
been commenced. The results were surprisingly gratifyin 

Mrs. Fry and her friends gradually became convinced tha 


even some of the most degraded women could be restored 
to useful and respectable lives. 


It did not take long for accounts of Elizabeth Fry’s work 
to reach America. A powerful means of dissemination was 
provided in 1818-1819 when John Griscom, a prominent 
New York philanthropist and educator, visited Europe. H 
was quick to get in touch with Mrs. Fry, who took him t 
Newgate to see what had been accomplished. Griscom was 
impressed, and became convinced that kind treatment of 
female offenders could produce desirable results. After re 
turning to America, he told of Mrs. Fry’s activities in a writ 
ten account of his travels.'* More important, he joined other 
prominent New Yorkers in founding the Society for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, under whose aegis the 
New York House of Refuge was established. 

At the House of Refuge, a separate building was provided 
for misdemeanant girls, and efforts were made to reform 
them. Superintendence of this division was entrusted to a 
group of benevolent women from some of the most respected 
families in New York City. Led by Sophia Wyckoff, the wife 
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of an alderman, and Sarah Hawxhurst, sister of the well 
known reformer Isaac Collins, these ladies met frequently 
with young female delingue nts, and tried to inculcate moral 
and religious sentiments within them. A matron was provid 
ed, and a labor system inaugurated.’® Although the efforts of 
the department were limited to juveniles, an initial assault 
had been made upon the idea of female non-reformability. 
There has existed in the community, and in the minds of 
judges ind magistrates doubts as to the success of this depart- 
ment of reform, which our experience by no means justifies,’ 
stated a future president of the Society for the Reformation 
nile Delinquents some years after the House of Refuge 


was opened. “We are free to say, that with young cirls, not 


hardened by a long-continued public life of shame, the 


chances of reformation are quite as eood as with boys of the 
Same ace 

Even before Griscom and his associates had set up the 
House of Refuge, the state of Maryland had inaugurated a 
system of penal discipline for adult female offenders and 
established many of the methods developed in England by 
Mrs. Fry. In February of 1822 a matron named Rachel Perijo 
took over the women’s department of the Baltimore peni- 
tentiary. Within three years she had established a system of 
industry, a school, and a religious program. A declining inci- 
dence of sickness indicated the existence of cleanliness and 
order, and a drop in recommitments suggested that the new 
techniques were having a reformative effect.*4 After 1827 
Connecticut joined the experiment by subjecting female 


offenders at Wethersfield to the same discipline as was impos 
ed upon male convicts. Beaumont and Tocqueville examined 
the program, and concluded that the trial had proved the 
applicability of new penal ideas to the treatment of women.** 


New York, however, was slow to profit from these ex- 
amples. At Auburn about five female criminals came into the 
prison each year. Upon arrival they were placed in an attic 
room in the south wing and for the most part left strictly 
to themselves. Because the penitentiary was almost exclus- 
ively occupied by men, security provisions were strict. Only 
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two passageways led out of the attic compartment. One of 
these terminated in a stairway at the rear of the prison chapel, 
where a wooden grating obscured the women from the men 
at the Sunday service. The other led to the prison proper, 
and was protected by two doors requiring different keys. By 
1832 an additional pair of bolted barriers had been installed. 
In order to prevent any communication with the men, th« 
windows of the women’s quarters were kept closed in all 
seasons. The result was a dark, stifling, nauseating atmo 
sphere in which as many as thirty women were crowded 
together without supervision or proper exercise facilities 


Once a day a special detail brought necessary supplies and 


carried out refuse. Occasionally the chaplain or physician 
put in an appearance, accompanied by the warden or his 
deputy. Otherwise the unredeemable were in a limbo all 
their own.” 

An occasional woman might get different treatment. Such 
was the case with Rachel Welch, an Irish immiegrant who 
was committed from Monroe County in 1825. In poor health 
and manifesting violent tendencies, she was placed in solitary 
confinement. Unfortunately, the security arrangements wert 
inadequate. Within a short time Miss Welch had become 
pregnant, probably to an inmate who brought her meals 
while an inattentive keeper stood watch at the bottom of the 
stairway that led to her cell. This was scandalous enough, but 
matters soon become worse. On July 27, 1825, Miss Welch, 
despite her condition, was flogged with a cowhide whip by 
an assistant keeper named Ebenezer Bb. Cobb. This act was 
strictly contrary.to the laws of the state, which prohibited 
the whipping of women under any circumstances. According 
to the physician who attended her, the prisoner had been a 
normal maternity case until this incident; after it, she ex 
perienced a succession of difficulties. Despite threatened mis- 
carriages and copious bleedings administered by the phy 
sician, she managed to go full term and gave birth to a child 
early in December. Approximately a month later, however, 
she died. ‘There was a great public uproar, but it did little 
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good. Even Cobb got off with a twenty-five dollar fine, and 
retained his job.** 

The Welch case was exceptional; the ordinary female at 
Auburn was merely consigned to the oblivion of the attic. 
The effects of such confinement upon women whose sen- 
tences ranged up to fourteen years can be but dimly imagin- 
ed. No attempt was made to separate hardened criminals 
from young delinquents serving their first terms; little pro- 
tection was afforded the weak against the assaults of the 
strong; rarely was segregation imposed upon those afflicted 
with communicable diseases. savage fichts occurred from 

to time, and intermittent shrieks, screams, curses, 01 
of boisterous laughter resounded throughout areas 
idjacent to the south wing [he situation worsened as con- 
gestion increased. In 1828 the warden, Gershom Powers, pro 
tested to the legislature that “if any more shall be thrown 


into this receptacle of wickedness and sin, physical as well 


as 7 ral death will be the inevitable consequence.’ 


[he policy of calculated neglect could not last forever. 
Officials at Auburn could not help but worry about the pres- 
ence of twenty or thirty women living in a building which 
was also used by men. Rachel Welch's pregnancy furnished 
evidence that foolproof security was hard to maintain. The 
shrieks and other noises which came from the attic were dis 
turbing to staff members and potentially harmful to disci- 
pline.*? The male population of the prison was increasing 
steadily, and it was only a matter of time until it would be 
necessary to remodel the south wing to create more cell space. 
Finally, as Warden Powers indicated in 1828, there seemed 
to be a limit to the number of female criminals who could 
be jammed into a small area without risking high mortality. 
By 1832 the situation had become intolerable. ‘The peniten- 
tiary’s board of inspectors notified Albany that the women’s 
quarters presented “a specimen of the most disgusting and 
appalling features of the old system of prison management, 
at the worst period of its history.’’ “We know of no subject 
of legislation,” they declared, “which, in our opinion, calls 
more loudly for immediate action than this.” °8 
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Such action was forthcoming; the time had arrived to cre- 
ate more room for male prisoners. In 1832 the south wing 
was remodeled, and the attic was eliminated in the process. 
‘Temporary quarters were provided for the women by build- 
ing four large apartments above the prison mess hall. This 
arrangement permitted partial separation of the females at 
night. Without legislative permission, the inspectors instruct 
ed the warden to hire a matron, believing that one had _ be 
come absolutely indispensable. With the appointment of Lu- 
cinda Foot, who accepted the position for $16 per month, 
New York had finally inaugurated some form of supervision 
over its wayward daughters, though it had taken a fait accom 
pli to do it.*® The situation was now somewhat better, but 
some of the old defects remained. The new quarters, like the 
old, were poorly ventilated; sickness was still prevalent; the 
male convicts who manned the supply detail might yet find 
opportunities for unauthorized contact with the women. 
Chaplain B. C. Smith praised the changes that had been 
made, but emphasized that the new provisions should be re 
garded as strictly temporary. “To be a male convict in this 
prison,” he stated, “would be quite tolerable; but. to be a 
female convict, for any protracted period, would be wors« 
than death.”’ 

While Auburn coped as best it could with the problem ot 
accommodating women, Sing Sing, which had been built in 
1825-1828, evaded it altogether. The Hudson Valley peni 
tentiary, which took the place of an older prison in Green 
wich Village, should have received female convicts from the 
area of New York City and its environs. Sing Sing officials, 
however, wanted none of this. An attempt was made as early 
as 1825 to have all women convicted of felonies in New York 
sent to Auburn, but this brought forth bitter protests from 
the inspectors of the latter prison. “A host of such abandoned 
wretches, from time to time let loose upon our society, to 
teach lessons of immorality to our youth,” they declared, 
“would be alarming and offensive to the moral sense of this 
part of the state; while they would sink unnoticed in the 
diversified character of the dense population of our large 
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cities.”’ The proposal was defeated in the legislature, but its 
proponents brought it up again in 1827. Once more the 
Auburn inspectors opposed it vigorously, stating that citizens 
in their section could not remain silent ‘while threatened 
with such a moral pestilence.” In the end, the measure failed 
for the second time 

Deteated in their attempts to shunt an unwanted group of 
inmates off to Cayuga County, Sing Sing officials managed to 
get all female convicts in their area farmed out to the Cor- 
poration of the City of New York, which provided quarters 
for them at Bellevue at the rate of one hundred dollars pet 
year tor each woman. Che desire of the state to be rid of 
these convicts was amply demonstrated in 1834 when the 
comptroller refused to pay the traveling expenses of Sing 
Sing othcials who had been conscientLlous enough to go to 


Bellevue to see how the group was doing. \ report on the 


trip had already been made, and the picture it presented was 


! 


not attractive. The women were “indiscriminately mixed 
together,” and no effort had been made to subject them to 
a reformatory discipline. No reformation could be expected 
of them as long as they were kept in this manner, the in 
spectors reported; “indeed, if any virtuous sentiments linger 
about the new convict sent to Bellevue, they are sure to be 
obliterated by the infamy of the character and conduct of 
those with whom they are associated by their confinement.” *4 


| 


By the mid-1830's the females had worn out their welcome 
in New York City, which had criminals of its own who need- 
ed accommodations. In addition, some of the women sent by 
the state had proved adept at escape; twelve of them had 
broken out within a two-day period in 1832 amid a panic 
over a cholera epidemic that was sweeping the prison. Ac- 
cording to the Sing Sing inspectors, the municipal officials 
considered that keeping the felons was “a favor accorded to 
the State,’ and wished to be released from their contract.*® 
By 1835 a group of commissioners expressed grave concern 
over what would happen if the city authorities refused to 
continue the agreement, in which case the women would 
be “without a lawful home, and have to go unpunished 
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or be again hired out to some other person or corporation.” *° 

While administrators struggled with such problems, the 
state government was not completely inactive. Warden Pow- 
ers had impressed upon Governor De Witt Clinton in the 
late 1820's ‘‘the lamentable condition of female convicts, and 
the manifest and gross impropriety of their ever being con- 
fined in the same prison with male convicts.” *? The dis 
tasteful bickering between Auburn and Sing Sing over the 
attempt to send all convicted women to Cayuga County may 
also have convinced leaders in Albany that the situation de 
manded constructive thought. On April 12, 1828, the legis- 
lature appointed commissioners to secure estimates and plans 
for the construction of a women’s prison. These officials sub 
mitted two different proposals to the senate in 1829, both of 
which involved building the new institution on the peniten- 
tiary grounds at Sing Sing with stone from marble quarries 
located there. On the other hand, the commissioners sug 
gested that it might be better to construct an entirely sep- 
arate establishment in a different part of the state, possibly 
near a city ora populous town. The legislature accordingly 
directed them to see what terms could be secured, and by 
1830 several locations had been found in Troy and Utica. 
All but one of these had been offered gratis. In March of the 
same year a bill was introduced into the senate to authorize 


building to begin, but no action was forthcoming.** 


In the course of the next several years three different ap 
proaches to the problem emerged. The inspectors at Auburn 
were happy to endorse a separate prison for females as a 
means of unburdening themselves of the women under their 
jurisdiction. Pointing to developments at Baltimore and 
Wethersfield, they professed to believe that female offenders 
could be “as easily governed and reclaimed as male convicts.” 
Cn the other hand, they indicated their real convictions in 
preferring not to have the new institution at Auburn. Would 
it not be a gross injustice to their community, they asked, 
to turn large numbers of women upon it after their discharge 
from the penitentiary, “and thus flood it with the accumu- 
lated depravity of all those sinks of pollution which are com- 
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mon and peculiar to large cities?’ Seizing an opportunity to 
strike back at Hudson Valley officials who had tried to foist 
female criminals from the metropolitan area upon Cayuga 
County several years before, the Auburn inspectors con- 
tended that Sing Sing would be a fine location for the new 
prison, especially since it was so close to New York City.* 

The senate committee on state prisons disagreed with the 
Auburnians. It would be unwise, the senators declared, to 
build a women’s prison at either of the existing institutions 
for men. The industrial programs of these penitentiaries 
would be interrupted to construct the new facilities, and po- 
tential economies which might be gained through the use of 
inmate labor would be negligible in comparison to the dis- 
advantages involved. Since the employment of women would 
probably be connected in some way with the needs of the 
men’s prison nearby, there would be opportunities for im- 
proper communication between the sexes. Even if such con- 
tacts could be prevented, the proximity of the institutions 
would inevitably have a bad disciplinary and moral effect. 
The women’s penitentiary might also become a mere adjunct 
to the larger establishment for men, and fall into comparative 
neglect. It would be far better to build it in a separate loca- 
tion, such as Albany or its environs, where it could be sub- 
jected to careful governmental scrutiny. “In short,” the com- 
mittee declared in 1834, “‘a prison for this class of convicts 
should be differently organized; the convicts will require a 
different discipline, different superintendence, different em- 
ployment, even different food; and the best hopes of success- 
ful treatment, seem to depend upon a separate place of con- 
finement, unconnected with either of the other State 
Prisons.’ 4 


The inspectors of Sing Sing advocated a third plan. They 
were reluctant to have all of New York’s female criminals 
thrust into their custody, and did not respond favorably to 
the suggestions of the Auburn officials. “It would undoubted- 
ly be an unpleasant appendage to either of the State Prisons,” 
they said, “to have one for female convicts connected in any 
way with the present establishments.”” This harmonized with 
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the feelings of the senate committee, and the inspectors might 
have joined forces with the legislators but for one reservation: 
a separate institution at Albany or any other place, they rea- 
soned, would cost too much. Strange as it may seem, the ap 
pointed supervisors of a penitentiary proved to be more so- 
licitous of the taxpayers’ interests than a committee consisting 
of elected lawmakers. Torn between their disinclination to 
be given the custody of female offenders and their desire to 
economize, the inspectors allowed themselves to be swayed 
by financial considerations. They did not want all of the 
women, but they offered to take some of them. 

If there were two regional prisons for women, the inspec- 
tors argued, it would cost less to transport inmates to them 
because of the shorter distances involved. By placing the in- 
stitutions at Auburn and Sing Sing, the state could eliminate 
the necessity of hiring a whole new guard force. The procure 
ment of supplies could also be integrated with the requisi 
tioning activities of the men’s prisons at a monetary saving. 
It went without saying, of course, that the labor of male con 
victs could be used in erecting the new facilities if the in 
spectors’ approach were accepted. The possibility of attract 
ing “pious and benevolent ladies’ to visit and exhort th 
erring females (apparently on a voluntary basis and without 
pay) would be increased if there were two prisons for women 
rather than one. Keeping the inmates divided into two parts 
might also make matters easier for the matrons who would 
have to supervise them. Also, under the inspectors’ plan no 
single city or village would be forced to bear the entire brunt 
of the moral iniquity which the discharged women would 
bring back into society after they were released. Obviously, 
the inspectors did not have much confidence that the women 
would be rehabilitated in the new prisons.*! 

[he state was thus confronted with three alternatives. It 
could establish a completely new institution in the Albany- 
Troy or Utica areas; it could build separate quarters for 
females at each of the existing state prisons; or it could build 
a penitentiary for all convicted women at either Auburn or 
Sing Sing, probably the latter. Each of these suggestions had 
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strong support. In 1832 Governor Enos Throop, himself an 
Auburnian, declared that he favored sending all female con- 


victs to Sing Sing.** The senate committee on state prisons 


stressed the advantages of a site near Troy that provided a 
state-owned dam for industrial purposes. The legislators also 
announced that a pair of landowners had offered to donate 
two acres on the Hudson between Albany and Troy for a 
penitentiary site.** In 1834 a group of businessmen who call- 
ed themselves the Port Schuyler Company offered to contract 
for the services of all able-bodied female convicts for ten 
years. [he state would receive one dollar pel week for each 
inmate. The Company would donate the land on which the 
prison was to be located, and volunteered to construct the 
physical plant for a consideration of $23,000.* 

For various reasons, however, the proposal of the Sing Sing 
inspectors received more support than the others. It had, of 
course, an obvious financial appeal; furthermore, by the end 
of 1834 Warden Levi Lewis of Auburn had endorsed the sug- 
eestion. Lewis’ reasons, like those of the Sing Sing officials, 
were primarily financial. It would be possible, he declared, 
to put up a women’s prison on the grounds adjacent to his 
institution at a great saving to the state, using inmate rather 
than citizen labor. The new penitentiary could be supervised 
by the same officers who headed the prison for men, and the 
only additional staff members necessary would be a turnkey 
and two guards. Lewis stressed that if a separate penitentiary 
were erected elsewhere it would need the services of male 
custodians to prepare fuel, make repairs, and do other jobs 
that females could not perform. This added expense could 
be eliminated at Auburn, and the women could actually help 
the men’s prison by making, mending, and washing inmate 
clothing.‘ 

Che decisive factor that tipped the scales in favor of the 
Sing Sing proposal was a sudden and apparently inexplicable 
drop in the number of female convicts. In 1832 there were 
eighty; a year later, only sixty-one. By January of 1834 the 
roster listed only fifty-five, and during the next twelve months 
there was a further dip to forty-six. At this point the senate 
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committee on state prisons capitulated. “From this unlooked 
for and very considerable diminution in the number of this 
class of convicts,” the legislators conceded, “It may be doubt- 
ed whether it would be expedient at this time to hazard the 
expense, as well as success of a separate prison. So evident the 
repugnance to the proposition has heretofore been manifest- 
ed by the Senate, from the apprehension of expensiveness 
without a corresponding benefit, that it will not again be 
recommended.” *° From this it is apparent that the Sing Sing 
inspectors and Warden Levi Lewis were not alone in their 
desire to settle the female problem as cheaply as possible. 
Opposition to the Sing Sing plan gave way, and the legis- 
lature enacted a law “for the erection of two Prisons fot 
female convicts, one in each of the Prison districts, in the 
immediate vicinity of the State Prisons.” * 


Sing Sing’s victory, however, was more apparent than real. 


Instead of receiving only female criminals from the vicinity 
of New York City, and these only because it was considered 
too expensive to set them up in a separate institution, the 
Hudson Valley prison came to be saddled with the entire 
body of felons belonging to this sex. For this, paradoxically, 
it had its own prosperity to blame. 

Though the new facilities to be erected at Auburn and 
Sing Sing were potentially more economical than an entirely 
separate establishment, their construction involved consid- 
erable initial expense. The state hoped to meet this outlay 
as much as possible from the industrial profits of the existing 
prisons for men. During the early 1830's, Auburn’s inmate 
workshops earned moderate surpluses, in contrast to large 
deficits at Sing Sing. In 1834, however, the picture changed: 
Auburn’s profits dipped to barely a fourth of those earned by 
the Hudson Valley prison. Throughout the next two years 
Sing Sing maintained its lead, amassing a total surplus of 
almost $36,000 while its sister institution showed a net deficit 
of almost $19,000.48 Under these circumstances it was impos- 
sible for Auburn’s officers to begin work on a building for 
female offenders. Even as early as 1836, when the Cayuga 
County prison was still earning a small profit, its inspectors 
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announced that they could not start construction on account 
of insufficient funds.*® 

Sing Sing, with its handsome balances, was able to start 
work on its women’s prison quickly, inaugurating the project 
on September 30, 1835. Several months later the foundation 
had been laid. The inspectors hoped that female convicts 
could be transferred from Bellevue during the course of the 
following year, and confidently expected that the work could 
be completed without aid from the state treasury.°° The 
building operations, however, took longer than had been 
anticipated, for the new prison was not ready to receive its 
first inmates until June 1, 1839. Meanwhile, officials in New 
York City had manifested so clearly their unwillingness to 
keep state felons at Bellevue that these women were remov ed 
to Sing Sing in August of 1837, and placed in temporary 
quarters that had been partitioned off in the main cellblock 
for men.®! As Auburn’s financial situation worsened, it be- 
came clear that the prison on the Hudson would have to 


shoulder alone the burden of the new program for women. 
In 1839 ten female convicts were moved from Cayuga County 
to Sing Sing. By the end of the year one lone woman remain- 
ed within Auburn's walls. The warden of the latter prison 
recommended that henceforth all female felons should be 
sent to the new facilities.* 


New York thus—quite by accident—came to have one dis- 
tinct prison for women. An “imposing marble structure, 
after the model of a Greek temple, with massive columns,” it 
stood “in a conspicuous place behind, but above all the 
other prison buildings” at Sing Sing.®* The new institution, 
however, occupied a subordinate status. It was under the 
supervision of the same board of inspectors that managed the 
penitentiary for men, and its economic affairs were admin- 
istered jointly with the latter. It did, however, have its own 
internal police.** By 1842 its staff consisted of a matron and 
two female assistants.°® Within its walls women were to be 
submitted to a regular discipline, enforced if necessary by 
means of mild corporal punishments.** 

Such, at least, was the intention. Despite its stately appear- 
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ance, however, the new institution was soon found to contain 
grave deficiences. Its very location made for difficulty. “It 
is near the male prison and between that and the quarry,” 
reported the inspectors in 1844, ‘so that the male convicts 
are continually passing around and near it. It is impossible 
to prevent all intercourse, and convicts of both sexes, are 
from this cause, frequently tempted to be disorderly and dis 
obedient.” ** The new building had been provided with no 
equipment for cooking food; male waiters had to carry pro- 
visions into it from the men’s prison. This not only increas 
ed the chances for communication but was also disadvantage 
ous from a dietary point of view because the food was liable 
to become cold before the women received it. In addition, 
male felons were admitted to the new prison to work on in 
dustrial equipment, sometimes several days in succession. 
The women frequently had friends or relatives among the 
men quartered nearby, and held strong feelings of sympathy 
for them.*? 


It was found that the women’s building was poorly de 
signed to prevent communication between its inmates. In 
1844 the inspectors reported that ‘“‘a continual hum of con 
versation” was present there. Since it had been hoped that 
the women could be placed under the same system of silence 
that was maintained among the men, this was a 


disappoint- 
ment. Another serious defect was the lack of adequate hos 
pital and nursery facilities for convicts who were pregnant 
when admitted. The room used for deliveries was badly 
ventilated. The mortality rate among babies born in the 
prison was exceedingly high. During one summer, eight 
women and five infants were confined day and night in a 
room eighteen feet square. Scandalized inspectors told the 
legislature that they “were placed in the shocking alternative 
of seeing these innocent children perish gradually but cer 
tainly, or of procuring the release of their guilty parents be 
fore the term of the punishment had half expired.” They 
chose the latter option and secured the pardon of two moth 
ers, but one infant was already dead by the time clemency 
was extended. 
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Overcrowding, which must have surprised the administra- 
tors in view of the previous downward trend of female con- 
victions, was another evil that developed in the new prison. 
Responsible officials, however, did not know how to enlarge 
the existing facilities. The construction of the building made 
it impossible to add more tiers of cells, and an addition in the 
rear would put the new quarters so close to the Sing Sing 
marble quarry as to endanger lives. Increased proximity to 
the male convicts who extracted rock would also make it 
easier for the sexes to communicate with one another.*! Con- 
gvestion was therefore allowed to mount. 


Under such conditions, disciplinary problems became 
acute, and mild punishments were sometimes abjured in an 
effort to quell misbehavior. Women were allegedly tied up 
by the wrists, sometimes for over an hour, in such a man- 
ner that their toes barely touched the floor. Handcuffs, stocks, 
and chains were also employed. Despite the use of such de- 
vices, it appears that under one administration the convicts, 
not the matron, gained the uppe! hand. In May of 1843 a 
major riot erupted after an attempt to punish one of the 
inmates by confining her in her cell. ““Ten of twelve other 
women joined in,” states one account: “‘they swore and 
cursed, and broke benches, spoons, beds, everything they 
could lay their hands on. The guard was called in, but the 
women would not obey, and seized things to strike the guard. 
Che whole guard was called in, or as many as could be spared 
from other duties.” A doorkeeper testified that when the 
women had finally been forced into their cells, “they made 
such a noise as might have been heard in the State House.” ® 

Clearly, this was not what the state had bargained for. 
Instead of behaving well under the new arrangements, 
women carried knives, fought with one another, and made 
the air ring with ribald songs and lusty yells.®** In 1843, less 
than five years after the penitentiary had been built, the 
inspectors recommended the construction of an entirely new 
establishment. Nor was this all: in the very state which had 
brought the Auburn system into being, these officials advo- 
cated the arch-rival Pennsylvania plan as administered in 
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Philadelphia’s Eastern State Penitentiary. They had visited 
that prison, where inmates were kept in complete solitary 
confinement at all times. They were somewhat fearful that 
the Pennsylvania methods might produce “the hazard of 
stultifying the mind,” but they thought this preferable to 
“the certainty in our prison, of corrupting the heart and 
destroying the moral sense.” °* Several years later the matron 
of the New York institution called for the construction of a 
new women’s penitentiary. The ventilation of the existing 
structure, she contended, was poor; the hospital, kitchen, and 
laundry were badly designed; furthermore, it was dangerous 
to have a women’s prison so close to an establishment for 
men." 


Sy the late 1830's, therefore, New York had abandoned its 
previous policy of neglecting and evading its responsibility 
to female criminals. Though the conditions at the Sing Sing 
women’s prison were bad, they were nevertheless preferable 
to the absolute anarchy that had prevailed in the Auburn 


attic. Despite all the defects of the new institution, it was 
possible for an energetic and imaginative matron to make 
limited progress in caring for the inmates. Under the dedicat- 
ed leadership of Eliza W. Farnham, who took charge of the 
prison in 1844, a program of education and rehabilitation 
was launched and repressive measures dispensed with when- 
ever possible. Within several years, however, internal bicker- 
ing among Sing Sing officials and the opposition of conserva- 
tives who favored a more severe approach brought these ex- 
periments to an end.*® Never a really satisfactory answer to 
the problem of providing adequate treatment for the delin- 
quent female, the women’s prison had an undistinguished 
history. It was finally abandoned in 1877 when the legislature 
decided to return to the old and discredited idea of farming 
its inmates out to New York City. Not until the last two dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century, when three reformatories for 
women were established at Hudson, Albion, and Bedford 
Hills under the leadership of such social reformers as Jose- 
phine Shaw Lowell and Abby Hopper Gibbons, did the 
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Empire State inaugurate an enlightened program for con- 
victs of this sex. 

In short, the senate committee on state prisons had been 
strikingly prescient in the mid-1830’s when it advocated a 
completely separate institution for female offenders. Unfor- 
tunately, its arguments were sacrificed to the short-range 
interests of the taxpayel by leaders who had little real con- 
cern for the needs of delinquent women. It is clear that 
neither Auburn nor Sing Sing wanted felons who were sup 
posedly incapable of redemption, and that action was taken 
only after attempts to consign such criminals to limbo or to 
farm them out to other authorities had created practical prob- 
lems too great to be ignored. The outcome was a half-way 


measure promising short-run economy and ending in failure. 


Functioning poorly and difficult to alter, the Greek temple 
overlooking the Hudson exemplified the banetul effects 
which could occur when parsimony and prejudice dictated a 


state’s ipproach to an important penal probl m. 
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THE IMPACT OF TAMMANY HALL ON STATE 
AND NATIONAL POLITICS IN THE 
EIGHTEEN-EIGHTIES 


LEONARD DINNERSTEIN*® 


AMMANY HALL’s influence in national affairs during 

the eighteen-eighties can best be illuminated by ex- 

amining its role in state politics during the same 
period. The single most striking fact about Tammany leader- 
ship at this time was the concentration of power in the hands 
of two individuals: John Kelly and Richard Croker. The 
former, who bore the none-too-accurate sobriquet of “Honest 
John,” ruled with an iron fist until the election of Grover 
Cleveland as President in 1884; the latter, Kelley’s successor 
as Tammany boss, has been characterized as the most able 
and ruthless marauder in Tammany history.! The enormous 
power wielded by these men enabled them to reverse the 


course of the national elections of 1880 and 1888, and only 
some severe Republican blunders in 1884 prevented the 
Tammany bosses from altering that one too. 


Relations between Tammany and the upstate faction of 
the Democratic party in New York showed signs of tension 
during Samuel J. Tilden’s era as Governor, but an outward 
split did not occur until the summer of 1879. Lucius Rob- 
inson, Tilden’s friend and successor in Albany, was complet- 
ing his three year term and expected to be renominated. He 
had been an able administrator and for the most part was 
able to remain aloof from intra-party squabbles. He saw to 
it that Tammany got its fair share of jobs but Kelly began 
to demand more frequent and elaborate forms of patronage 
for his own men, and Robinson eventually moved to: sup- 

* Mr. Dinnerstein, an instructor at the New York Institute of Technology 
in New York City, received his M. A. degree in 1960, and is currently work- 
ing at Columbia University towards his doctorate in American history. This 
contribution is revised from one written for a course with Professor William 


E. Leuchtenburg. Mr. Dinnerstein’s article on “The Accession of John Tyler 


to the Presidency” is to appear in the Virginia Magazine of History 
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port Tilden. The final split came in 1879, when Robinson 
replaced a Tammany official as County Clerk of New York. 
Kelly was furious and internecine war was declared.? 

‘Kelly, a paranoid with fierce pride and an ungovernable 
temper, chose to destroy Robinson, ignoring the effect of 
this course of action on Tammany Hall and the Democratic 
Party. At a meeting of the Tammany Committee on Organ 
ization on September 6, 1879, Kelly pushed through a reso- 
lution declaring that the entire Tammany delegation would 
bolt the state nominating convention if Lucius Robinson 
again headed the party ticket.* When Robinson’s supporters 
renominated him in Syracuse five days later, the Tammany 
delegation marched out of the hall en masse, went across the 
street, formed their own convention, and chose John Kelly 
as their candidate for the highest executive position in the 
state. The Democratic State Committee moved quickly: on 
September 23 all members of Tammany Hall were expelled 
from the party and declared irregular. The Kelly defection 
insured a Republican victory. Although the results of the 
balloting in November gave Robinson and Kelly a majority 
of the votes, Alonzo Cornell, the Republican, won the guber 
natorial office: with but a plurality of the votes.‘ 

Only Tammany, which could boast of ancient prestige and 
formidable strength, could possibly hope to bolt a state con- 
vention without committing political suicide. In retrospect 
it seems a foolish maneuver. Certainly the Tiger was too 
powerful to be ignored in victory; considerable patronage 
would have been dispersed to the followers of John Kelly 
had Robinson been supported and then re-elected. In addi- 
tion, Tammany knew that the party in control of the state 
house in Albany in 1879 had the best chance to elect the 
President in 1880. For this reason both the Democrats and 
Republicans were more than ordinarily concerned with the 
1879 election results in New York. It was a common belief 
that the faction in either party that nominated and elected 
its candidate in 1879, could repeat this feat in the nation the 
following year.’ Yet Kelly, who knew all of this, sacrificed 
his own and his party’s political fortunes to carry out a per- 
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sonal revenge. To the New York Times this was “a man mag- 
nificently stubborn but altogether empty.” ° 

Having accomplished the political burial of Lucius Rob- 
inson, Kelly next set his sights on Tilden,’ who in turn set 
his sights on the White House. The fraudulent election re- 
turns of 1876 prevented Tilden from taking his place as 
head of the nation and the Democrats believed that there 
could be no better campaign issue in 1880 than the rehashing 
of the theft. Leading politicans and the press in general 
assumed that Tilden would again be the Democratic standard 
bearer, and Tilden did nothing to discourage this opinion. 
On March 16, 1880, John Kelly announced, “Under no cu 
cumstances will Tammany Hall consent to support Mr. Til 
den as the nominee for the Presidency.” § ‘The New York 
Democratic organization completely ignored Kelly's remarks 
and in April, emphatically endorsed Samuel J. Tilden as 
New York’s choice for the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion. Once more the party acted against the will of John 


Kelly and once more “Honest John” erupted with a political 
volcano: 


We told the people who nominated Lucius Robinson 
that if they persisted in so doing he would be beaten, 
and he was beaten. Now we tell the Democrats of the 
country that if Mr. Tilden is nominated at Cincinnati 
so surely he will be defeated.? 


John Kelly’s remarks were not taken lightly. He may have 
been ruthless and treacherous, and he may have been des- 
pised by most of the Democrats in the nation, but no one 
seriously questioned his ability to carry out this threat. He, 
as leader of Tammany, could deliver the vote—or sabotage 
the will of the party. The Democrats could not win the 
national election without carrying New York—and they cer- 
tainly would not carry New York if Tammany worked against 
them. The enthusiasm for Tilden, therefore, began to wane. 

Kelly’s threat had its effect. Many delegates who had been 
for Tilden hesitated and drew back. Tilden himself was 
affected. Two days before the convention organized in Cin- 
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cinnati he sent the New York delegates a letter stating that 
his health would not permit him to serve his country for 
four years. The latter, though not intended as a complete 
withdrawal, and which in other circumstances would have 
been ignored, gained immediate acceptance as Tilden’s final 
word. Mark Hirsch, commenting on the letter, wrote: 


Tilden’s letter was not such as he would have written 
had he wished to abandon the struggle. He wanted a 
renomination, either because he felt that he could yet 
achieve the Presidency, or because he intended to decline 
after securing this vindication and force the selection 
of his own choice. 


In any case Tilden was now out of the picture. At Cincin 
nati the National Convention refused to recognize the ‘Tam- 
many delegation as New York regulars, but did permit them 
to sit in back of the convention hall and observe the proceed- 
ings. The Presidential nomination went to Winfield S. Han 
cock on an early ballot. 

sefore the convention ended John Kelly asked for an 
opportunity to address the delegates, and his request was 
granted. He apologized for his past wrongdoing and then 
announced: 


I promise the Convention in my humble way, and with 
my poor services, to do all in my power, from this day 
forth, until the day of election, to help elect the Demo- 
cratic ticket.!! 
This outward display of submission and harmony greatly 
impressed the members of the convention, and they left for 
home secure in the belief that with John Kelly’s backing, 
Winfield Hancock would defeat James A. Garfield, the Re- 
publican nominee, for the Presidency in the coming election. 
John Kelly had an insatiable love of power. At a given 
moment he would sacrifice friends, party, or principle to the 
maintenance of this power in New York City.’* He readily 
lent a willing ear to talebearers, the falsity of whose utter- 
ances estranged him from many of his loyal fo'lowers.’* He 
succumbed to any and all flattery and those who were the 
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more obsequious and fawning, the greater Kelly cherished 
them.'* On the other hand he swore eternal vengence to his 


enemies. He may have repented on the convention floor for 
his past actions but he could not possibly have been sincere 
when he pledged his support to Hancock. Had the delegates 
not treated him coldly and overwhelmingly rejected his dele- 
gation he might have returned to the fold, but even this is 
doubtful. On the other hand he did not take insults lightly. 
Regardless of public utterances to the contrary, the candidate 
of those who wronged him would be destined to the same 
fate as his other political foes, Robinson and Tilden: poli- 
tical destruction. “Honest John” neither forgave nor forgot. 

In 1880 New York voted for a new Mayor as well as a new 
President. The Irving Hall faction of the party,’® anxious 
to have a Democratic victory, attempted to unite with Tam- 
many on a Mayoralty candidate. They submitted a list of 
about a dozen names to John Kelly, any one of whom would 
be a satisfactory candidate. Of all the names listed Kelly 
selected the one that had the least chance of winning: Wil- 
liam R. Grace. A Roman Catholic, and a good friend of Car- 
dinal McCloskey, the ranking American prelate, Grace, if 
elected, would be the first Catholic, and first foreign-born 
American, to serve as Mayor of New York since the colonial 
era. Many New Yorkers also feared that with Grace as Mayor 
a disproportionate amount of patronage would be awarded 
to other Catholics. But perhaps the major thorn in Grace’s 
selection, was that the people felt that funds would be 
diverted from the public school fund and given to Catholic 
parochial schools.*® In an outspoken editorial on October 
20, 1880, the New York Times said: 


The nomination of William R. Grace by Tammany and 
Anti-Tammany gave as great pleasure to the Republi- 
cans as it has given disappointment and alarm to Demo- 
crats. ... it has been regarded as a fortunate accident 
that the Democrats had again made a mistake, and 
opened the way for the nomination and election of a 
citizen who would be acceptable not only to the Repub- 
licans, but to a vast number of independent Democrats 
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who regarded the nomination of Mr. Grace as one 
offensive in many respects. 


On election day New York gave Hancock a slight 42,000 
plurality while Grace eked out a victory by only 3,000 votes. 
Ihe state went Republican by 21,000 and thus gave Gar- 
field the victory. Had the Democratic Mayoralty candidate 
polled the normal Democratic vote in the city, Hancock 
would have carried both the state and the nation.' 


Daniel S. Lamont, clerk of the Democratic State commit 
tee, claimed that with the exception of the Brooklyn and 
New York City returns, the election results throughout the 
state exceeded the most sanguine Democratic calculations." 
The New York Times reported the metropolitan majority 
for Hancock to be 20,000 to 30,000 lower than even the 
Republicans expected.'® 

Ihe newspapers widely attributed the cause of Hancock’s 
defeat to John Kelly. The New York Herald accused Kelly 
of wantonly sacrificing “the Hancock ticket to his unscru- 
pulous quest of local power.” *° The Chattanooga Times bit 
terly reflected that 


New York would have elected Hancock. Mr. Kelly 
threw it away to gratify his evil temper. .. . we [cannot 
tolerate such a magazine of nitroglycerine in the mid 
dle of the party. Mr. Kelly must be unloaded. We can 
not succeed with him. 


\ member of the Young Men’s Democratic Club of New 
York summed up the case against the Tammany leader: 


John Kelly is guilty of the four odious, perfidious, 
detestable and inexcusable vices of avarice, ingratitude, 
hypocrisy, and political treason.** 


As a result of the election the reform elements in the city 
agreed that Tammany could no longer run the city on a 


wantonly political basis, without care of the consequences. 
A new opposition had to be created to house the independ 
ent and thoughtful Democrats in New York. Irving Hall 
would not do. It contained too many Tammany-trained and 
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l'ammany-minded hacks who had no idea of what good 
government meant. Obviously an entirely new party had to 
be formed. Led by Abram Hewitt, William C. Whitney, and 
Hubert O. Thompson, the reform element organized a new 
militant anti- lammany wing of the city Democrats which 
later became known as the County Democracy.’ 

[he County Democracy grew quickly. The state Demo 
cratic organization recognized the group as the New York 
City regulars at the state convention in I881, and its candi- 
dates won landslide victories at the p* lls in November. These 
resounding victories left ‘Tammany absolutely without pa- 
tronage.~* 

In the state legislature in 1882 the Tammanyites held the 
balance of power between the Republicans, the County 
Democracy, and other regular Democrats. Kelly’s men wield- 
ed this power as a club, for the Republicans, anxious to pro- 
mote the split within the Democratic ranks, refused to join 
with the County Democracy in destroying “Honest John.” 
Instead they made deals with him in order to organize the 
le oislature. 

\lonzo B. Cornell, the Republican governor who had de 
feated Robinson, came up for reelection in the fall of 1882. 
He had served ably and had given the state one of its finest 
administrations. By all moral and ethical standards he richly 
deserved a renomination, but because he had refused to 
capitulate to the political machine which elected him, Presi- 
dent Arthur and Roscoe Conkling determined to oust him. 
Logethe1 they dictated the selection of Charles E. Folger, 
\rthur’s Secretary of the Treasury, to the Republican nom- 
inating convention. The news of the Republican machina- 
tions reached the Democrats as they were trooping into Syra 
cuse for their convention. The Republicans provided too 


2ood an issue for the Democrats to pass up: machine politics 
vs. honest government. 


Lhe Tilden forces again controlled the Democratic con- 
vention. Whereas Tammany received 24 seats, and Irving 
Hall 10, the County Democracy obtained 38. The pre-con- 


vention favorites for the gubernatorial nomination were 
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Kelly’s favorite, Roswell P. Flower, and Henry W. Slocum, 
the man Kelly wanted to run in 1879. Another anxious can- 
didate, Grover Cleveland, the Mayor of Buffalo, refused to 
truckle to machines or permit his supporters to make bar- 
gains, and before the convention began, was given slight 
chance of success. After two ballots, however, Flower and 
Slocum tied at 123 votes each, and in third spot with 7] 
votes stood Cleveland. 

At this point, the County Democracy, which had given 
its votes to none of the leaders, could easily have assured the 
nomination of either Slocum or Flower. But Hewitt, Whit 
ney, and Thompson refused to back anyone who had even the 
slightest connection with Tammany, and so on the third 
ballot the entire County Democracy swung in a body to 
Cleveland and assured his nomination.*® Kelly eventually 
switched Tammany to Cleveland also, but too late to share 
in any of the fruits of victory. 

The County Democracy looked forward to the election. 
Whitney envisaged a Democratic victory in 1882 as a prelude 
to the White House in 1885. Cleveland’s political record was 
clean: he had absolutely no associations with machine poli- 
ticians. Should he continue this record to 1884, there would 
be no national figure able to stop a Cleveland bandwagon. 
Whitney took paternal pride in Cleveland, and after the 
election guided the new Governor on a path directed towards 
the eventual occupancy of the White House.** 

Cleveland had many reasons to be thankful to the County 
Democracy and patronage in the city was judiciously award- 
ed to them. In addition, since 1879, Cleveland and his 
Democratic associates upstate had regarded Kelly and the 
Tammany organization as outlaws. As Governor his intense 
opposition to them came out in full force. Aside from lack 
of patronage, he vetoed measures which would have enhanced 
Tammany’s prestige at home. One case in point occurred 
over the bill requiring a 5¢ rapid transit fare in the city. Jay 
Gould ran an elevated rapid transit line within the city which 
permitted him to collect a 5¢ fare during rush hours and a 
10¢ fare at all other times. The bill which Grover Cleveland 
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vetoed, on the grounds that it breached the right of contract 
as stipulated in the Federal Constitution, specified that the 
fare should be 5¢ at all times. Since Tammany’s followers 
came mainly from the working classes, and since Kelly had 
pledged his support, Tammany’s prestige was at stake. 

Perhaps Cleveland’s most unctuous move came when he 
wrote Kelly requesting the removal of Tammany’s legislative 
floor leader in Albany, Thomas F. Grady. Cleveland felt 
Grady to be an unnecessary thorn in his side and a detriment 
to good government. Since Grady was Kelly’s personal repre- 
sentative in the legislature, the letter was all the more 
difficult to bear.*? Circumstances forced Kelly to capitulate 
but his elephant-like memory recorded this along with other 
erievances. 


If Cleveland wanted to be President he sought the office 
in a most unusual way. Events had shown that to oppose 
Tammany and the dictates of John Kelly were fatal to an 
aspiring Democrat. New York had to be carried by any 


Presidential candidate, and for any Democrat to do this with- 
out Tammany’s support seemed impossible. However Cleve- 
land’s battles with Kelly awakened the enthusiasm of liberal 
elements throughout the country.2® When the Democrats 
convened in Chicago in 1884, General Edward S. Bragg of 
Wisconsin claimed the young men of his state backed the 
New York Governor, “for his integrity, his iron will and 
his honesty, but they love him most for the enemies that he 
has made.” *9 

At the Chicago convention, “Honest John,” as usual, play- 
ed the role of maverick. When asked in an interview on July 
7 if he would support Grover Cleveland for the Presidency, 
Kelly replied, “I will not lift a hand for him... . I would 
regard Cleveland’s nomination very much in the light of 
party suicide and hope it will not be done. It would kill 


” 


“um: 

Cleveland did get the nomination, though, and the Tam- 
many organization returned to New York in a morose mood, 
freely predicting defeat.*t Although Kelly eventually an- 
nounced Tammany’s support of Cleveland in September, the 
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organization's efforts in the campaign were anything but en- 
thusiastic. As election day approached, the Cleveland man- 
agers were frankly worried that their candidate would lose 
New York, and as a result, the election.*? Fortunately for the 
Democrats, the Republicans made two calamitous blunders 
during the last week of the campaign which probably turned 
the tide in the state. The first of these occurred at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel on October 29 when the Reverend Samuel D. 
Burchard referred to the Democrats as the party of “Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion.” The other damning incident 
took place at Delmonico’s restaurant where millionaire Re 
publicans enjoyed a sumptuous feast in honor of Blaine. 
While workingmen all over the country suffered with barely 


enough to eat, the opulence of the affluent was galling be 
yond belief. 

Although historians are of the opinion that Burchard’s 
remarks and the feast at Delmonico’s contributed towards 
Blaine’s defeat, this can be most easily seen in analyzing the 
vote from the Irish slum districts in the city: “the slums 
filled with Tammany’s Irish voters.” The following figures 
are a comparison of the votes given to Garfield and Blaine 


in the wards where Tammany’s influence was greatest: 


1880: Garfield 1884: Blaine 
First Ward 1,885 
Second Ward 1,146 
Fourth Ward 1,543 


Since Cleveland carried the state by only 1,200 votes, it can 
be seen how important the influence of Tammany was on 
the election. While the normally Republican districts in the 
City, like Murray Hill, came in with strong Cleveland ma 
jorities, Tammany’s followers voted for Blaine. It seems 
inconceivable to imagine that there would not have been 
600 more votes for Blaine, had not the Republicans indicated 
such a strong anti-Catholic, anti-workingman feeling by fail- 
ing to denounce the Reverend Burchard’s remarks, and had 
they not exhibited such callousness at “Belshazzar’s Feast.” 

On November 4, 1884, The New York Times reported 
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that Tammany had mailed copies of a circular “lauding ‘Tam 
many's local candidates to the skies and ballots bearing their 
names. So far as can be ascertained not a single Democratic 
electoral ticket was included with them.” In another news 
item that same day the Times called attention to other Tam- 
many circulated ballots with both Cleveland and Blaine 
electors printed on them and that the indorsements on these 
ballots were “printed in type one size smaller than that re- 
quired by law.” The following day the Times viciously at- 
tacked the treachery of John Kelly and accused him of sell- 
ing out his party. 

After the election Kelly took to his bed. He was not only 
politically dead but physically limp as well. Until his death 
in 1886 he remained a recluse. His first lieutenant in’ Tam- 
many, Richard Croker, was one of Kelly’s few frequent visi- 
tors. After Croker’s visits with “Honest John” he would re- 
turn to Tammany Hall with “orders from the boss.’ These 
“orders” were what Croker wanted them to be and for all 
intent and purposes Croker was the new Tammany leader. 
\fter Kelly's death Croker consolidated his power and for 
the next two decades ruled as one of the most powerful poli- 
tical leaders in the nation. Although an opportunist, Croker 
never subjected his ‘Tammany following to inane policies 
because of personal whim. And he never led them to Pyrrhic 
victories! The new Tammany boss knew that the best way 
to keep the party regulars happy and maintain his power was 
with patronage. His first move in this direction, therefore, 
resulted in an alliance with David B. Hill, Cleveland’s suc- 
cessor in Albany. 


President Cleveland looked with no more favor upon 
Tammany than Governor Cleveland had. Croker knew this. 
Hill, on the other hand, was trying to gain support for the 


1885 gubernatorial election, and did not particularly care 
with whom he made his bargains. Croker, exhibiting a 
similar philosophy about political alliances, managed to make 
a deal with the Governor, and after Hill’s election in 1885, 
lammany’s star began to rise again: Croker had jobs to dis- 
pense. 
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After his election in 1885, Hill set his sights on the White 
House. Cleveland had announced that he believed a Presi 
dent should serve for but one term, and so Hill began groom 
ing himself as Cleveland’s successor. Croker, on the outs 
with Cleveland, had nothing to lose by cementing his rela 
tionship with Hill. And the more powerful Hill became, the 
greater influence Croker had. 

After being in the White House for a while Cleveland 
decided that he wanted to run again and this caused strained 
relations with Hill. Croker now held the balance of power. 
Whitney, whom Cleveland had taken to Washington as Secre 
tary of the. Navy in 1885, realized that should Croker and 
Hill combine, they could control the New York State Demo 
cratic delegation at the next national convention. Without 
New York’s backing, Cleveland might have difficulty in ob 
taining a renomination. To keep Croker in line, therefore, 
Whitney began dispensing some Federal patronage to Tam 
many.*® But the patronage and recognition of Croker and 
Tammany came too late. In January, 1888, the President 
acknowledged in a letter to a friend, “that schemes are on 
foot for an anti-Administration control in New York. Every 
day brings confirmation of that belief.” *7 

In 1886 Croker added another feather to his cap. In an 
attempt to block the election of Henry George to the May 
oralty, Croker shrewdly nominated Abram Hewitt for the 
position. The County Democracy had no choice but to back 
its own leader also, and with combined strength the Demo 
crats emerged victorious in a three-cornered race which saw 
Theodore Roosevelt as the Republican candidate. Fortunate 
ly for Tammany Hewitt was not a popular Mayor. His ind 
pendence at times was even offensive.** In addition there was 
a breach which had grown between Hewitt and Cleveland 
and which Hewitt did not hesitate to conceal. On Memorial 
Day, 1888, the Mayor refused to welcome President Cleve 
land, who had come to the city to review a parade of the 
G.A.R. and Richmond Greys. Hewitt’s complete loss of poli 
tical acumen not only affected his own political life but bun 
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ied the County Democracy and helped deliver it back to the 
l'ammany fold.*® 

When Hewitt decided that he did not intend to seek re- 
election Croker pounced on this opportunity with lightning 
speed. He obtained a pledge from President Cleveland that 
he would not interfere in the Mayoralty election,*® and then 
proceeded to nominate Hugh Grant, a party hack, for the 
office. In the meantime an independent group of citizens and 
reformers staged a mass meeting in Cooper Union on Octo- 
ber 4 and renominated Hewitt for Mayor. Although he did 
not immediately accept the nomination, Hewitt finally 
agreed to run because he was dissatisfied with ‘Tammany’s 
choice. 

[oo politically astute to permit obvious breaks in the 
Opposition to pass by without his making the most of them, 
Croker lost no time in insuring Grant's election. The ‘Tam- 
many boss had no love for Cleveland—and none for Hewitt 
either. But whereas he had used Hewitt as an expedient in 
1886, he did the same with Cleveland in 1888. Once the 
President agreed to keep his hands off the city elections— 
Cleveland had no choice, another Tammany defection could 
mean the end of his career in the White House—Croker knew 
he could not fail. To be doubly sure of victory the Tammany 
boss concluded a crooked bargain with the Republicam state 
boss, Thomas Platt, who had succeeded Roscoe Conkling. 
Che two of them connived at a vicious and brazen transfer of 
votes. Tammany agreed to knife the Democratic national 
ticket which would help elect Benjamin Harrison as Presi 
dent. Platt, on the other hand, helped insure the defeat of 
Joel Ernhardt, the New York Republican nominee for 
Mayor. As a result of the deal Croker would again control 


the city, Hill would feast on the State, and the political 
assassination of Grover Cleveland would be accomplished.*! 
ogether Hill and Croker envisaged their re-emergence at 
the Democratic convention in 1892, with Hill the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Presidency. 


On election day everything came out as planned and Tam- 
many once again established its supremacy in the city. Its 
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candidates swept to overwhelming victories while the defeat 
of the County Democracy was so shattering that the group 
completely disappeared as a force in city affairs. 

No longer did Tammany have any competition in New 
York City. Croker controlled all of the patronage in Man 
hattan and got his full share from the state as well. The elec- 
tion proved everything his fondest hopes could have de 
sired. Not only had he elected Grant and Hill, but he had 
defeated Cleveland as planned. Tammany’s political prestige 
soared—and perhaps in four years Croker might play the 
role of kingmaker at the national convention. With such 
pleasant thoughts, Richard Croker went peacefully to sleep 
on election night in 1888. 


A decade of internecine party warfare had ended. ‘There 
were no longer any major party defections, and throughout 
all of Croker’s rule there would be none. Whatever his per- 
sonal opinions were, Richard Croker believed that his in 
terests would be best served by loyalty to the party. He had 
inherited many of his difficulties, but he did not create any 
more. Had he been the leader of ‘Tammany in 1879, Croke 
would never have bolted the state convention: he would have 
backed Robinson. In 1880 a Croker would not have selected 
Grace to run for Mayor, nor would he have sabotaged his 
own election ticket unless he definitely envisioned som: 
personal or political gain. He would have seen to it that th 
Mayoralty candidate helped further the party's best inte1 
ests. No, Richard Croker was not another John Kelly. 

Regardless of his personal opinions Croker knew how to 
obtain what he wanted. A shrewd and crafty politician re 
lied upon patronage and recognized that the most depend- 
able followers were those who could be rewarded with jobs. 
By having enough patronage to dispense a leader cemented 


and entrenched his position, and his power grew in direct pro- 
portion to his being able to satisfy in this way. Had Croker, 
and not Kelly, been running Tammany during the eighties, 
Samuel Tilden would probably have entered the White 
Ilouse on March 4, 1881, and there would have been no 
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Grover Cleveland “problem” to deal with later on. A strong 
and potent Tammany could have dictated the gubernatorial 
nominee in 1882. 

lo say that John Kelly caused the Democratic defeats in 
1880 and 1888 may seem somewhat of an overstatement but 
sober reflection dictates its consideration. If TTammany had 
brought out the normal Democratic vote in 1880, Hancock 
would have been elected. Had Kelly not feuded with Cleve- 
land, Croker certainly would have had no strained relations 
with the President. But Kelly’s actions dictated Croker’s 
moves. To salvage any sort of control over Tammany, Croker 
had to align with Hill against Cleveland. Croker was no 
maverick—he simply had no choice. He knew where his best 
interest lay and headed in that direction. The only reason a 
Richard Croker would not get along with a Democratic 
President was because the Democratic President could not 
get along with Richard Croker. 

Che difficulties between Cleveland and Tammany, and be- 
tween Tammany and the Democratic party in the nation dur- 
ing the eighteen-eighties stemmed mainly from the paranoia 
of John Kelly. Other Democratic organizations had long 
standing prejudices against Tammany Hall before Kelly be- 


came boss, but instead of attempting to alleviate this hostility 
“Honest John” aggravated conditions by adding fuel to the 
fire. The course of American history may not have been sig- 
nificantly changed by Tammany Hall's influence upon the 
national scene, but certainly no one can deny that the Tam- 
many bosses—Kelly and Croker—altered the course of two 
national elections. 
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THE POLITICS OF BALLOT REFORM IN 
NEW YORK STATE, 1888-1890 


HERBERT 


NE of the major objectives of American political re- 
formers of the latter part of the nineteenth century 
was the elimination of the corruption, fraud, bribery, 
and intimidation all too often attendant on voting. In the 
late 1880's, a movement to remove this blemish from the 
democratic process through the adoption of the Australian 
ballot, or some variation of it, gained considerable strength, 
and provided the focal point for a number of political strug- 
gles of the era. Because the federal structure of American 
government leaves almost entirely to the states the determina 
tion of the methods and qualifications tor voting, the reform 
battle had to be fought and won not once, but again and 
again in the several states. Ultimately, of course, the move- 
ment for ballot reform was crowned with success; but this 
eventual success was by no means assured until after the 
initial victories had been achieved in those states which form- 
ed the first battlegrounds. 
Because of the existence of reform groups in New York 
which were actively championing a change in the ballot laws, 


the | mpire State was one of the first in which the agitation 


was carried over into the political arena.’ In no state was 


the battle more bitterly waged, nor its outcome more in 
doubt, than in New York. This was so partly because the 
reform was still novel in the United States at the time; it was 
so partly because the issue was inevitably interwined with 
the web of existing political circumstance and vested party 
and personal interests; it was so in large measure because of 
the adamant and clever opposition of David B. Hill, a calcu- 


———— 
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lating opportunist from Elmira who had risen to the mastery 
of the New York Democratic party and the governorship of 
the Empire State. 

The reasons for the eruption of the ballot reform issue in 
New York and its dominance as the major legislative issue 
of the late 1880's are not hard to find. The disparity between 
the ideal of a free and secret ballot on the one hand and the 
reality of the shameful practices which debased elections on 
the other had long been a sore point in New York politics. 
The wholesale fraud of the Tweed era had led to some relief 
in the form of registration laws, which did succeed in dealing 
with some of the more obvious and flagrant abuses of the 
ballot box. In two important respects, however, the election 
laws were still deficient. While they prescribed the form and 
details of the ballots, they said nothing about who should 
print and distribute them; and they contained no safeguards 
for secrecy in voting. Through these loopholes poured abuses 
more subtle, and for that reason more dangerous, than the 
open violations of the previous decades. 

Since the law was silent on the question of the printing and 
distribution of ballots, the task was willingly assumed by each 
political party. This system of privately printed ballots was 
an important factor in the continuing power of the machines 
The ballots were distributed by the machine captains of each 
election district to the residents of his territory. These resi- 
dents then chose between the Republican and Democratic 
ballots, depositing the one of their choice on election day. 
This system enabled the machines to poll a large illiterate 
vote, for the non-writer had merely to drop his prepared bal- 
lot in the box. Moreover, this simplicity in voting encourag- 
ed straight party voting, with the result that many inefficient 
men at the bottom of the ticket, if not at the top as well, were 
put into office. 

The private ballot system also invited a number of abuses. 
Each district captain had it in his power to “knife” a candi- 
date simply by covering his name with a paster of his oppon 
ent before distributing the ballots. Few indeed were those 
who took the trouble to examine their ballots, or for that 
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matter who would know that a change had been made, if 
they did examine it. 

The method of ballot distribution led to another evil. 
Since “trading” and “knifing’’ were so easy, candidates were 
forced to take precautions against these acts of treachery. 
Each district leader and captain had to be paid for his serv- 
ices rendered in distributing the ballots. This payment was 
also regarded as a premium on an anti-knifing insurance 
policy. The payments were made to the political machines 
which then distributed the money to the party workers. Thus, 
candidates were assessed anywhere from ten dollars up pet 


election district, with the assessment for some offices, includ- 


ing jude ships running as high as $15,000 to $20,000.° This 


h 


practice was deplorable, but the more realistic acknowledged 
that ‘so long as our election system remains as it now is, 
money must be raised to get the vote out, and those who 
dance must be the ones t pay the piper Moreover, the 
size of these assessments meant that only the wealthy or those 

» were willing to milk their offices to offset campaign 
expenses could afford to run for office. It amounted to little 
more than sale of office. 

The lack of secrecy in voting also led to a number of 
abuses. Machines could easily check on their members, and 
so maintain their grip on them. Bribery was also made easy. 
[he voter was in full view of everyone in the voting room 
when he dropped his ballot into the box. Since each party's 
ballots were distinguishable,’ the briber could see for him 
self that the vote was delivered as contracted for. These cir- 
cumstances also made easy the intimidation of workers by 
employers who made continued employment contingent up 
on casting ballots as instructed. 

Che unhealthy influence of the political machine and the 
flagrance of these abuses led to widespread agitation for bal 
lot reform. In response to this agitation, and taking its cue 
from the successful operation of the Australian ballot abroad, 
the Commonwealth Club, a New York reform group em- 
bracing members of all political faiths, drew up a bill de- 
signed to plug the loopholes in the existing election laws. 
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This measure was approved by a number of other prominent 
reform organizations and was introduced into the 1888 New 
York State legislative session by Senator Charles T. Saxton, a 
Republican. 

In its final form, the Saxton bill provided that all ballots 
were to be printed at public expense, and distributed only 
by the ballot clerks at the polls. Each party which polled 
more than three per cent of the vote in the previous election 
would automatically qualify for a place on the printed ballot. 
If a person was unaffiliated, or if a new party wished to enter 
the field, a place on the ballot could be secured on the pre 
sentation of a petition with one thousand signatures. There 
was also to be a space left blank for write-in votes. As a safe- 
guard against fraudulent ballots, it was provided that no 
ballot would be valid unless it was initialed by the ballot 
clerk. 

A number of other safeguards were set up to insure secrecy 
of the ballot. Each voter was required to make out his ballot 
in a private booth within a five minute period. No one was 
to be allowed to.see the ballot as it was dropped into the box. 
To prevent circumvention of this provision, it was made a 
misdemeanor for a voter even voluntarily to show his ballot 
to anyone else. The only exceptions to this rule were in 
valids, illiterates, or others who for some reason were not able 
to make out the ballots by themselves. In such cases, the bal 
lot clerk was permitted to help in the voting process.‘ 


The measure, while certainly not perfect, was a major step 
toward a truly secret ballot. Near the end of the session, it 
was passed by a comfortable margin in each house and was 
sent to the Governor. 


‘The fate of the Saxton bill now rested in the hands of 
David B. Hill. As the days dragged on with Hill taking no 
action on the bill, the optimism of its supporters gave way to 
uncertainty and anxiety. Hill’s silence bode ill for ballot re- 
form. Despite the demands of the reform press for action, 
Hill continued to delay, holding private hearings on the 
measure. Then, after the legislature had adjourned, he ve- 
toed the bill. 
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Hill’s veto message’ consumed some fifteen pages, in which 
the Governor elaborately set forth his objections. These ob- 
jections were directed chiefly at the official ballots and fell 
into two broad categories: practicability and constitutional- 


ity. For one thing, the Governor declared, the public assump- 


tion of the cost of printing and distributing the ballots would 
impose an unnecessary burden upon the taxpayers. While 
it would increase taxes it would bring about no correspond 
ing benefits, for the assessment of candidates would continue 
in order to meet other campaign expenses. Moreover, Hill 
predicted, ballots printed at public expense would invite 
“adventurers” to gather a thousand names on a petition—or 
only a hundred for a local office—and thereby compel the state 
to print all of their ballots. The number of candidates at 
each election would thus increase many fold and would un- 
necessarily confuse the voters. 

Hill’s constitutional objections to the bill were based on 
the postulate that the legislature must not in any way impinge 
upon the citizens’ suffrage beyond the restrictions set forth 
in the state constitution. Certain features of this bill, claimed 
the Governor, contained within them the seeds of possible 
infringement of suffrage rights and were, therefore, uncon- 
stitutional. A voter might be deprived of his vote in any of 
a number of ways. A ballot clerk, either intentionally, or 
unwittingly, might void a ballot simply by failing to initial 
it. Failure of the proper officials to deliver the ballots to the 
polling places would deprive citizens of their franchise. Since 
no changes or substitutions could be made on the ballots 
within fifteen days of the election, the death, declination, 
or disability of a candidate within that period would deprive 
the voter of a choice between candidates. The time limit of 
five minutes was inadequate for the slow, the aged, and the 
undecided to make their choices. And the compulsory dis- 
closure of his choices to the ballot clerk deprived the illiterate 
voter of his secret ballot. It did not matter that most of these 
contingencies were unlikely to occur; as long as they were 
remotely possible, held Governor Hill, the bill was uncon- 
stitutional. 
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Hill added many more minor defects in the bill to his list 
of objections and stressed the fact that the proposed system 


had not as yet been tried anywhere in the United States. Its 


foreign origin—it was widely known as the Australian bal 
lot—was the target for an attack by the Governor. He ful 
minated against this “mongrel foreign system’? whose pro 
hibition of even a voluntary disclosure of one’s ballot would 
deprive the voter of the right to-converse and “‘electioneer 
at the polls, a traditional right which he traced back to the 
New England town meetings. 

Some of Hill’s arguments were not unreasonable; 
were specious. But it 


others 
vas plain that if excuses for a veto had 
not existed, Hill would have invented them. He had no in 
tention of signing this bill into law. The real objec tion to the 
bill was not to be found in the veto message, but in the char- 
acter of the Democratic urban vote. A substantial part of 
this vote came from the organized efforts of the machine, 
especially among the illiterate. The official ballot would 
severely hamper the organization's ability to poll its full 
strength and would cut into the Democratic column on elec 
tion day. Insofar as the bill dealt with bribery, intimidation 
and gross corruption, Hill was probably not unsympathetic. 
If a bill to eliminate them while, at the same time, preserving 


the main lines of the existing system had been presented to 
him, he would probably have signed it.‘ 


But as lone as any 
such scheme was tied to an exclusively official ballot, Hill 
would reject it as an assault upon his party's interests. 

Hill’s veto of the Saxton bill inevitably threw the whole 
question into the gubernatorial campaign of 1888. It is hard 
to believe, of course, that the Republican party, under the 
leadership of Boss Platt, really favored ballot reform as a 
principle, although it is clear that the reform wing of the 
party did. Yet, sensing the potency of the issue, the Republi 
cans took it up as their own in this campaign. 

While their gubernatorial candidate, Warner Miller, a 
temperance man, hammered away at Hill’s veto of a high 
license bill designed to curb the liquor traffic,’ other Repub 
lican orators directed their fire at Hill’s veto of ballot reform. 
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[he Governor had never wanted electoral reform, they 
charged, and the arguments in his veto message were both 
weak and spurious. Much of the anti-Hill press, which in- 
cluded not only Republican organs but independents like 
the New York Times, Harper's Weekly, and the Nation, 
took up the cry. The Nation asserted that electoral reform 
would never be realized as long as the executive chair was 
occupied by a man who characterized the secret ballot as “a 
monerel foreign system.” ! 
[hese continued assaults by the opposition press and polli- 
ticlans apparently caused Hill considerable concern. It was 
It to estimate just how much electoral support his veto 


him, but already some straws were in the wind. 


There 


was an indication that some of organized labor, on 

was depending heavily for support, might have 
n alienated. In early October, a local of the Knights of 
bor, number 1965, of Elmira, Hill’s home town, published 
a broadside censuring Hill for his veto of the Saxton ballot 
reform and Fassett anti-bribery bills, and Hill quickly dis 


I 


pat hed a labor friend to the scene to repal the damage. 
For his own part, Hill reiterated in his campaign speeches 
that he had vetoed the bill only because of its unconstitu 
tional and unsound provisions. Thousands ol copies ot his 
veto message, including an appendix by Nelson Waterbury, 
t Richfield Springs jurist, upholding Hill’s constitutional 
views, were circulated as campaign handbuills,'* and Hill ar- 


ranged for an ¢ laborate defense of his veto to be sent to many 


Cwspapers. 

It is worth noting that the Governor at no time took the 
rround that he opposed ballot reform as such: it was only 
this particular bill that he opposed, because of its unsound 
ind unconstitutional features. On the contrary, Hill asserted 
that he “would cheerfully approve a well-considered 


mea- 
sure” of ballot reform, if one were presented to him. That 
Hill did not feel that he could overtly Oppose ballot reform 
as such is an indication of the streneth that the movement 
had already attained. 


Che effectiveness of the Republican assault on Hill’s veto 
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is, of course, difficult to measure. But if Hill’s veto had left 
him vulnerable to the oratorical and editorial thrusts of 
Republicans and Independents, it also brought more solidly 
behind him an important block of votes. While Hill would 
normally expect the support of the Democratic city machine 
as the regularly elected candidate of the party, his veto of 
the Saxton bill insured him against any possible lukewarm- 
ness. The organization now had a vital interest in keeping 
in office the man who stood between them and this crippling 
act, and their efforts on Hill’s behalf throughout the 1888 
campaign were unstinting. Moreover, the veto of the bill 
had preserved for that year at least the ability of the machines 
to deliver an undiminished vote. 

Election day, 1888, saw Hill triumphant in his quest for 
re-election by some 19,000 votes. It was clear, however, that 
Hill’s veto of the Saxton bill and his subsequent re-election 
would not still the demand for ballot reform. On the con- 
trary, as the legislative session of 1889 approached, it was 
evident that support for ballot reform was large and growing, 


and Hill recognized that his adamant position on the Saxton 
bill was no longer tenable. Some measure of electoral reform 
would plainly have to be conceded. ‘The problem was to bend 
with the movement without bowing to it, to grant some limit- 
ed change while at the same time preserving the vital inter- 
ests of the Democratic party. 


That Hill devoted fully two-fifths of his annual message 
to the legislature to this subject was a measure of his concern. 
In his message,'® Hill spelled out just how far he would re- 
treat. While New York’s election laws “as a whole are not 
excelled by any in the country,” declared the Governor, the 
incontrovertible evidence that “vast and unusual sums of 
money” were raised by high-tariff advocates “for the purpose 
of debauching the electors” in 1888 had pointed up the “im- 
perative” need for some change in these laws. There were two 
major abuses which had occurred in 1888 and which the 
legislature should now seek to remedy: bribery and intimida- 
tion. 

- Bribery, continued the Governor, although forbidden and 
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punishable by law, had continued to flourish because of the 
difficulty of detection. What was needed, therefore, was an 
amendment which weuld decrease the opportunities for brib- 
ery at the polls. Hill ‘gested how this might be done: a 
“reasonable distance from the polls should be set aside or 
reserved by ropes, or barriers of some kind,” within which 
only peace officers and one elector at a time would be per- 
mitted to enter. Inside this roped-off area would be a private 


booth or compartment in which each voter would prepare 


his ballot alone. Then, still alone, the voter would proceed 
to the ballot box and deposit his ballots. ““The value of such 
a provision,” stated the Governor, “‘consists not in permitting 
the elector to cast a secret ballot, but compelling him to do 
so.’ Since a briber is less likely to pay for a vote which he 
cannot be sure will be cast as promised, this form of corrup 
tion would be frustrated. 

[hese proposals, Hill continued, would also deal effec- 
tively with the second evil, intimidation. The enforced se 
crecy would serve to free a workingman from the scrutinizing 
gaze of his employer. To safeguard the employee further in 
his right to vote freely, Hill urged the legislature to punish 
as a crime the use of pay envelopes which threatened em- 
ployees with loss of jobs if they should fail to vote as directed. 
[he use of this device in the presidential elections of two 
months before had been widespread, the Governor asserted, 
and only by taking drastic steps could it be stopped. 

Hill had several other recommendations on the subject of 
electoral reform, which, while peripheral, were intended to 
counter the unfavorable impression left by his veto of the 
Saxton bill. The excessive use of money in elections could 
be checked, suggested Hill, by requiring each candidate for 
office at a general election to file with the sec retary of state 
within ten days after his election a verified statement of all 
moneys expended by him to aid his election during the can- 
vass. Failure to do so should be sufficient cause to forfeit his 
office. TTo make it easier for employees in manufacturing, 
mechanical, or mercantile establishments in the state to go 
to the polls and vote, he recommended a law setting aside a 
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two hour period on election day when such employees could 
leave their work to vote, without suffering a loss of pay fon 
time away from work. Such a law had already been enacted 
in Massachusetts and had worked well, the Governor noted. 
Also, to prevent confusion at the polls, Hill urged that elec 
tion districts be limited to three hundred inhabitants instead 
of including as many as one thousand, as was commonly the 
case. 

This far Hill would willingly go, and indeed, he would 
gladly lead the way. On one point, however, he remained 
adamant. Under no circumstances would he countenance a 
law providing for an exclusively official ballot. He did modify 
slightly his absolute refusal of the previous year to allow any 
ballots at all to be furnished at public expense. While still 
doubting the wisdom of this innovation, he now conceded 
that it might be an experiment worth trying. The right of 
the state, county, or city to furnish ballots, however, must 
not be exclusive, but should be a right shared concurrently 
with parties, candidates, and individuals. 

Thus Hill stated to the legislature. the limit of his con 
cessions. Anything beyond this he would regard as too radi 
cal, as an attempt to overturn a system which had stood thi 
test of years and replace it with ‘‘an entirely new and untried 
system.” This he would never accept. His warning to the 
legislature was veiled but unmistakable. “If too much shall 
be atte mpted,” he cautioned, “it is to be feared that nothing 
at all may be actually accomplished.” 

It was obvious within a week of Hill’s message that th« 
Republican legislature intended neither to heed his warn 
ings nor to accept his recommendations. As soon as the senat 
was organized, Senator Saxton reintroduced his ballot bill 
which, with a few minor changes and one major innovation 
was substantially the same measure Hill had vetoed the yean 
before. The new feature in this bill was the so-called blanket 
ballot. Instead of having a separate ballot bearing the name 


of each party's candidates for office, it was proposed that one 
large ballot should contain the names of all the candidates 
for each office. Party affiliations of the candidates would be 
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designated next to each name. The voter would cast his bal- 
lot by marking an “X” next to the name of his choice for each 
ofhice. 


Hill tried desperately to block this bill and prevent it from 
reaching his desk. Because of the growing appeal of the elec- 


toral reform movement, a veto would be unpopular, and Hill 
was committed to a veto. While the bill was in committee, 
Hill prevailed upon Judge Nelson Waterbury, the jurist who 
had agreed with Hill’s veto on constitutional grounds the 
previous year, to journey to Albany and argue at the bill’s 
hearing for an acceptable substitute." 

The major move in Hill's counteroffensive was the intro- 
duction of his own bill in mid-March by Senator John J. 
Linson. Simultaneously letters went out to Democratic edi- 
tors advising that the Linson bill was acceptable to the Gov- 
ernor, and inviting the united support of the Democratic 
press for this measure. The party was not going to drag its feet 
and maintain a negative position on ballot reform: “The 
Democratic members of the Legislature, instead of merely 
opposing the Saxton Bill, propose to make a fair fight for that 
of Senator Linson.” ! 

Hill’s lieutenants in the assembly and senate, especially 
Assemblyman William Sheehan, Senator James F. Pierce, 
and Senator Jacob A. Cantor, fought hard for his bill, using 
all the parliamentary devices at their command, but their 
efforts were of no avail. The Republicans had no intention of 
letting slip from their grasp this opportunity to make the 
Governor squirm. At least as desirous of reaping a political 
harvest from Hill’s discomfort as of effecting a real reform, 
the Republican caucus took up the Saxton bill as a party 
measure, and in April pushed it through both houses on a 
straight party vote. 


The fact that no Democrat voted for the bill was a confir- 
mation, if any were needed, of Hill’s intentions. His veto 
came as a surprise to no one. The only thing which had not 
been predicted days before was the message’s inordinate 
length. Most of the twenty-six printed pages'® were consumed 
by a rehearsal of the Governor's objections to the Saxton 
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bill of the previous year and a repetition of his recommenda 
tions to the legislature. Almost every feature of the new bill 
was the. target of criticism. The Governor reserved his bitter 
est polemic for the exclusively official ballot and the ‘‘new 


fangled”” blanket ballot, which he denounced as ‘“‘cumber- 


some, expensive, impractical, and unconstitutional.” 
he message was as labored as it was long, and much of 


the reasoning was neither cogent nor plausible. Some of 
the arguments which Hill recited against the exclusively 
official ballot betrayed his anxiety to find excuses for a veto. 
The argument that ballots printed and distributed at public 
expense might not be delivered to the polls on time was as 
specious this year as last. Hill seemed to be grasping at straws 
when he suggested that the official ballot, dependent for can- 
didates on party nominations, could be the instrument for 
total disfranchisement: if parties should fail to nominate, no 
names would appear on the ballot, and the electorate would 
have no one to vote for. That this Alice-in-Wonderland situa- 
tion was rather unlikely to occur in nineteenth century New 
York the Governor conceded; but the existence of the merest 
possibility that it might, he insisted, rendered the bill un 
constitutional. Hill also indulged in an exercise in semantics, 
suggesting that the blanket ballot was not constitutional 
because it was not within the meaning of the word ‘ballot’ 
at the time the voting provision in the constitution was writ 
ten. 

Hill vetoed this bill, of course, for the same reason that 
he had vetoed a ballot reform bill the year before. In some 
ways, in fact, that previous bill was less objectionable, for the 
new blanket ballot was an additional obstacle to polling the 
full illiterate vote. Hill would accept reform, but there was 
always a higher desideratum: “... in framing a measure the 
rights of the Democratic party should be preserved,” he wrote 
a friend on July 17, 1889. “I want a bill that is right, and 
that will protect our voters, or else I do not want any at 
all.” °° Although the veto was unpopular, Hill regarded it 
as vital to the interests of the Democratic party in the state. 

Thus, for the second time in two years, Hill had blocked 
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ballot reform in New York. Since his term as governor would 
not expire for another two years, and since even then there 
could be no certainty that a Democratic governor, similarly 
ill-disposed toward the measure, would not succeed him, the 
fate of meaningful ballot reform in New York, at least for the 
near future, must have seemed to its advocates uncertain at 
best. Yet at the very time when Hill’s conception of the in 
terests of the state Democracy seemed to doom the measure, 
his personal political ambitions, along with the growing 
popular appeal of the movement, were actually creating a 
counter-pressure which was enhancing the prospects for en- 
actment. 

Hill’s re-election to the governorship of a key state in 
1888, coupled with Grover Cle eland’s loss of the presidency 
and his failure to carry that same state, had vaulted him into 
prominence as a major possibility for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination of 1892. The wily Elmiran had already 
begun to cultivate the friendship and support of Democrats 
the country over through an extensive correspondence, visits, 
and public addresses. By 1890, those Democrats who were 
shopping for a new standard-bearer were being familiarized 
with the name and record of David B. Hill. His audience 
now far transcended his own state’s boundaries—watchful, 
waiting, some hopeful, some critical, but all evaluating. Hill 
was acutely conscious of this audience, and was eager to im- 
press it favorably. Yet the awkward position in which Hill 
found himself on the ballot reform issue was likely to do 
anything but impress favorably. 

It was a tiger by the tail. Hill had taken a strong, almost 
contemptuous stand against the Saxton bill in 1888, but the 
movement had not wilted. As the pressure for a reform mea- 
sure had mounted, Hill had been forced to retreat from his 
more untenable arguments. His original contention that 
there was no need for revision in the electoral laws was trans- 
formed into an assertion that a change was “imperative.” 
From his 1888 objection to restricting the “right of the people 


to converse with and electioneer one another at the polls,” 
he had moved a year later to the pr sition that a voter should 
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be compelled to cast a secret ballot. From a complete rejec 
tion of publicly printed ballots as a needless and fruitless 
expense, he conceded that official ballots would be accept- 
able, as long as ballots were not exclusively official.** 

These concessions had neither pacified nor beguiled advo- 
cates of ballot reform. The movement continued to gain 
adherents all over the nation.*? In Hill’s own state, clubs 
sprang up with ballot reform as their cry. Pressure mounted 
within his own party, and prominent Democrats and Demo 
cratic newspapers endorsed the reform. Rumblings of dis 
content grew louder, when influential Democratic organiza- 
tions like the Young Men’s Democratic Club of New York 
joined the movement.** Even one of Hill’s staunchest news 
paper supporters, the New York World, publicly differed 
with him on the exclusively official ballot.2* The great suc 
cess of the new ballot law in neighboring Massachusetts, op 
erating for the first time in 1889, added the weight of proven 
practicability to the demand for reform. 

Hill was fully aware of the dangers in the ballot reform 
-issue. He knew that his political future on the national level 
demanded either a positive identification with the issue, o1 
at least a neutralization of its political effects.*® Yet an ap 
proval of the Saxton bill in its existing form would imply 
an admission of earlier contumaciousness; and the official 
blanket ballot still gravely threatened Democratic voting 
strength. Hill’s objections had already been trimmed to a 
minimum. There was nothing for him to do now but to stick 
by his guns, attempt to justify his position, and hope for the 
best. And this was the position that he now took. 

To the legislature he again expressed his earnest desire for 
reform.*® His sole objections were again directed against two 
features of the Saxton bill: the exclusively official ballot and 
the blanket ballot. This time, however, Hill relegated to the 


background all objections based on grounds of practicability 
and feasibility, and retreated to the ultimate defensive posi 
tion, that of personal constitutional objections, already stat- 
ed in his previous vetoes. 


The Republican legislature again, however, refused to 
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permit Hill to maneuver out of his tight spot, and in 1890 
once more passed the Saxton bill in essentially the same form 
as the previous year. 

here seemed to be no way out of the spot. Throughout 
the bill's course in the legislature and while it lay on Hill’s 
desk awaiting action, there were constant reminders of the 
drift of opinion on the subject. Mass meetings demanded the 
reform in increasingly violent tones. Even if Hill were ready 
to dismiss these meetings as opposition-inspired, he must have 
been disturbed by the appearance at the executive mansion 

| 


of representatives of thirty-four Knights of Labor assembly 


1 1 


districts who urged him to approve the bill. The popular 


demand for ballot reform was dramatize. when a gigantic 
petition, weighing one-half ton and bearing some 77,000 
sionatures from New York City and Brooklyn alone, was 
carried by fourteen men to the floor of the legislature, there 
to rest during the debates. 

Hill had had enough. He was even willing, if necessary, 
to approve the bill as it stood, if a way could be found to 
save face and keep his earlier opposition from appearing 
petty, partisan, and obstructionist. Hill found that way. 
Shortly after the bill reached his desk, Hill sent a special 
message to the legislators.** As they well knew, he pointed 
out, he agreed with the objectives of the bill, but he could 
not approve it because of a “deep-seated and controlling”’ 
conviction that some of its provisions were unconstitutional. 
[hen Hill opened the escape hatch for himself. “I have, 
however, no mere pride of opinion in this matter, and will 
cheerfully acquiesce where convinced that my views are un- 
sound.” Since the matter was of such great importance, Hill 
suggested that it be referred to the Court of Appeals for an 
informal opinion. Such a move was not without precedent, 
noted the Governor, and a joint resolution by the legisla- 
ture requesting such an opinion could settle, once and for all, 
the constitutionality of the controversial provisions. The 
message breathed a spirit of fairness and conciliation. 

It was a shrewd political stroke. If the Republican legisla- 
tors refused to do as Hill requested, at least some of the onus 
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for a veto would be put upon them. If they did refer the ques- 
tion to the jurists, Hill would escape all the pitfalls of the 
issue and emerge practically unscathed. A Court opinion 
agreeing with him would give him complete vindication. An 
adverse opinion would allow him to bow gracefully to the 
verdict of a judicial body, which had set at rest his ‘deep 
seated and controlling” constitutional misgivings, and he 
could then proceed to approve the bill cheerfully. If the 
Court were to split, Hill could exercise his judgment and 
choose whichever course he deemed wisest. 

The legislature, seeing through the clever escape which 
Hill had fashioned, blocked it as best they could by sending 
the proposal to committee. Six days later the Governor vetoed 
the Saxton bill, reciting once again his objections, and mak- 
ing much of the legislature’s refusal to submit the bill to a 
judicial opinion. In rejecting his sincere offer, fulminated 
Hill, the Republicans showed their contempt for the best 
interests of the people. Their hypocrisy in framing a bill 
which they knew must be vetoed was now fully exposed, he 
asserted. Since the Republican jobstructionism had prevented 
him from setting at rest his own objections to the bill, he had 
no choice but to veto it.** This tactic eased the pressure 
somewhat, although it was observed that if he had really 
wished an opinion, he could himself have asked the jurists, 
without a resolution from the legislature. 

For all his cunning, inventiveness, and agility, however, 
the Governor still held the wrong end of the stick. He realiz- 
ed that, although he had managed to throw sand in many 
eyes, he remained in a poor position on ballot reform. At this 
point, however, aid arrived from an unexpected quarter. 
Through the efforts of the Ballot Reform League (a group 
of private citizens) and an incredible Republican blunder, 
Hill was rescued. 


Through the good offices of the Ballot Reform League, a 
series of conferences were held between members of the 
League, Senator Saxton, and Governor Hill. Anxious to 
salvage some measure of reform, the proponents of the Sax- 
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ton bill decided to accept half a loaf, and worked out a com- 
promise which satisfied Hill’s demands. 

The proposal, accepted by both Hill and Senator Saxton, 
resolved the impasse previously presented by the exclusively 
official ballot and the blanket ballot. The new measure incor- 
porated certain features of the blanket ballot, but separated 
them into strips, each separate strip containing the names 
of only one party’s nominees. A blank strip was provided for 
those who wished to write in other candidates. The person 
who wished to vote a straight ticket merely deposited the 
strip which listed his party’s nominees. These were the only 
ballots allowed, for the measure provided for an exclusively 
oficial ballot. No party or individual could supply other 
ballots. In their stead, however, they could supply pasters, 
which, when pasted onto the official ballots, became them- 
selves official. The paster was considered the choice of the 
voter, regardless of which party strip it was pasted on. In 
this way the illiterate voter was cared for. Armed with a 
paster in his pocket, the non-reader could enter the voting 
booth, pick any of the strips out of the pack and affix his 
paster to it.® 

This bill was promptly introduced in the senate and re- 
ceived immediate consideration. Hill was pleased with the 
compromise, and using the veto of a minor bill as his vehicle, 
he announced his intention of accepting it: 


\ general act [he wrote] relative to the form of 
ballots and the manner of voting is now pending in the 
Senate, with fair prospects, as I am advised, of its passage 
by the Legislature. The act seems to meet with general 
approbation, and if passed in its present shape will prob- 
ably become a law, inasmuch as it has been freed from 
constitutional and other objections which heretofore 
have made similar measures obnoxious to a part of the 
Legislature and to the Executive.*! 


It is doubtful that Hill was attempting to trick the Repub- 
licans into a false move with this declaration of intention, In 
all probability he meant to do no more than ease the bill on 
its course, salvage what he could by calling attention to his 
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readiness to approve a bill which heeded his constitutional 
objections, and once for all be done with this troublesome 
issue. Yet even Hill’s most cunning ruses rarely resulted so 
favorably for him. The Republicans, up to now holding the 
whip hand on ballot reform, now threw away all their ad 
vantage with an incredible blunder. 

Reluctant finally to let Hill off the hook, a Republican 
caucus decided to drop the acceptable compromise measure 
and replace it with a bill which was objectionable to the 
Governor and would be sure to be rejected by him. The sub 
stitute measure was pushed through the senate the following 
day. This exhibition of contumaciousness stirred a veritable 
hornet’s nest in the independent press, both the Times and 
the Evening Post of April 23, 1890, belaboring the Republi 
cans for their cheap political antics.** Hill girded himself for 
battle and sent out letters to Democratic editors announc- 
ing his readiness to fight in view of the Republican repudia 
tion of the compromise. 

The Republicans were quick to see their error, and hastily 
receding from their antagonistic position, supported the 
compromise measure, which then passed the senate by a 
unanimous vote. The awakening, however, was too late, for 
their greed had already cost them dearly. In attempting to 
squeeze one last drop from the ballot reform issue, they had 
cast doubt upon the sincerity of their original support of it 
and lent credence to Hill’s earlier charge of hypocrisy. In 
three days they had forfeited much of the credit for ballot 
reform which would otherwise have been theirs.*‘ 

The bill.was whisked through the assembly and Hill signed 
it immediately, using the occasion for an attack on Republi- 
can obstructionism and for a justification of his earlier ve 
toes.*® It is not likely that Hill convinced anyone with his 
assertion that his fight for real ballot reform had finally been 
rewarded with victory, but by gaining this compromise, and 
with the aid of his opponents’ tactical blunder, he did suc- 
ceed in neutralizing the toxic political sting of the issue. 

In an article in The Forum of January, 1892, a year and 
a half later, a staunch advocate of ballot reform, comparing 
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the ballot acts of those states which had by then adopted the 
reform, characterized the New York law as “the poorest and 
most unfair” in the nation.*® To many, however, it must 
have seemed less remarkable that the law left much to be 
desired than that it had been enacted at all. In subsequent 
years, the triumph of the reform was made more complete 
by amendments to the act of 1890; but this act was the initial 


‘ 


success for the reform movement in the Empire State, and 


as such, a most important one. It was no small victory that 


out of the entangled web of pr litical circumstances and 
vested party interests the ballot reform movement had suc 


ceeded in plac Ing an act on the statute bo ks. It was no less 


a victory—and not without 1rony—that this first step toward 


ballot reform had been finally signed into law by the man 


who, more than any other, had effectively opposed the move 
ment. 


allot was adopted throu 
d in England in 1872 ri 

nited States until the late 1880's. The Michigan legislature 
considered cret ballot proposals in 1885 and 1887, but both bills failed of 
enactment. The first state to adopt an Australian ballot act was Kentucky 
Fel 1888 but this law applied only to the city of Louisville. It was in 
Massachusetts here as in New York important reform groups agitated for 
the measure, that the first statewide secret ballot law was adopted (May 
1888 See Eldon obb Evans 1 History of the fustralian Ballot System in 

United § Chicago, 1917), PP 17-20 


For a veneral treatment of the subject of electoral reform, with some 


it seems to ive attracted scanty 


attention to New York State, see Evans, ibid.; also see 1888 pamphlet by 
Ihe Society for Political Education, Electoral Reform (copy in N. Y. State 
Library, Albany and William M. Ivins, Machine Politics and ley in 

ns in New York Cit New York: Harper and Brothers, pp 


} Tbid., chapters iii and iv, especially pp. 54-58 
4“Paying the Piper,” Harper's Weekly Vol. XXXI (Aug. 6, 1887), p. 554. 
The law prescribed that the ballots of all parties must be white, 

this was circumvented by using different shades of white 

6 The Society for Political Education, op. cit., p. 1-22 

7Charles Z. Lincoln, ed., Messages from the Governors, Vol. VIII, pp 
566-80. D. S. Alexander errs in stating that Hill’s motive for vetoing the 
Saxton bill was to win further support in his quest for the Democratic presi 
dential nomination of 1888. The veto came on June 9; the Democratic Na 
tional Convention met on June 8, and by this time Hill had long since been 
out of the running. See De Alva Stanwood Alexander, Four Famous New 
Yorkers (New York Henry Holt and Co., 1923), pp. 105-106 

8The so-called Fassett anti-bribery bill, passed during the session, had 
many defects, and was vetoed by Hill. See Lincoln, ed., op. cit., pp. 598-603 
The so-called Crosby bill [his veto, along with ballot reform, and 
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Hill’s alleged connection with a scandal relating to the construction of the 
Croton dam aqueduct, were the major issues for the Repubicans. 

10 The Nation, Vol. XLVII (Oct. 11, 1888), p. 285. 

11 Elmira Local Assembly 1965, Knights of Labor, David B. Hill. Knights 
of Labor Repudiate and Denounce Him. Oct. 2, 1888. Library of Congress 
Broadsides. Hill papers, Hill to R. S. Soper, Oct. 4, 1888. The Hill papers 
(G. S. Bixby collection) are in N. Y. State Library, Albany. 

12 For example, speeches in Binghamton, Sept. 19; Elmira, Sept. 20; Can 
andaigua, Sept. 27; Rochester, Sept. 28; Auburn, Sept. 29; and Cooper Union, 
New York City, Oct. 8. Copies in Hill papers. 

13 Hill papers, William G. Rice to Murtha, Oct. 6, 1888. 

14 The Nation, Vol. XLVII (Oct. 11, 1888) , p. 285. 

15 Lincoln, ed., op. cit., pp. 662-696 

16 Hill papers, Hill to Nelson Waterbury, Jan. 24, 1889 

17 New York Times. Mar. 15, 1889; Hill papers, Rice to William Purcell, 
Mar. 14, 1889; Rice to Charles Dana, Mar. 14, 1889; Rice to E. P. Bailey, Mai 
14, 1889. 

18 New York Times, Apr. 10, 26, 1889. 

19 Lincoln, ed., op. cit., pp. 762-789 

20 Hill papers, Hill to Frank Jones, July 17, 1889. 

21 Lincoln, ed., op. cit., pp. 664, 578, 666, 576-77, 667. 
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Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, and 
Tennessee. Evans, op. cit., p. 27. 

23 New York Times, Feb. 26, 1889. Former New York City mayor W. R 
Grace, Grover Cleveland, and other prominent Democrats endorsed ballot 
reform. 

24 Timothy Shaler Williams papers (N. Y. Public Library), T. S. Wil 
liams to George Eggleston, Jan. 6, 1890. 

25 See interview of an “intimate friend” of Hill in New York Times, Nov 
18, 1889. Hill was also inquiring about the court decisions on the ballot acts 
of other states. Hill papers, Hill to Robert Taylor, Dec. 9, 1889. 
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THE HOME FRONT IN NEW YORK DURING 
THE CIVIL WAR 


JAMES . Frost® 


HAVE always like the words from Julia Ward Howe's 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” which go: 
In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born across the sea, 


With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me; 


\s He died to make men holy, let us die to make men 

free 

The Battle Hymn was a great favorite in the North, but 
I do not expect to find here tonight any so naive they believe 
New York regiments customarily entered the fray singing it. 
Indeed, I am astounded at my own audacity in lecturing on 
this subject to a group of professional historians who special 
ize in New York history. Frankly, I will not bring you sig- 
nificant new information nor do I have any startling inte 
pretations. My hope is that you may have some interest in 
how I view the subject. 

New Yorkers often used ““Remember Ellsworth” as a battle 
cry. Colonel Elmer Ephraim Ellsworth of Mechanicville, 
New York, was shot dead after he had torn down a Confeder 
ate flag from the roof of a tavern in Alexandria, Virginia. He 
was the first northern officer to be killed in the war. It is 
fitting that the rallying cry should recall the death of Ells- 
worth. The whole Civil War era in New York was for most 
people a time of suffering, of agonizing labor, and of death. 

* This was Dr. Frost’s address at the Friday evening session, on April 28, 
1961, of the Fifth Annual College Conference on New York History, at the 
State University College of Education at Cortland (a conference of college 


teachers of New York State history called by Dr. Albert B. Corey, State His 
torian 

Dr. Frost, now Dean of the College, State University College of Education 
at Oneonta, is author of Life on the Upper Susquehanna, 1783-1860 (Colum 
bia University, 1951); co-author with Messrs. Ellis, Syrett and Carman of 
4 Short History of New York State (Cornell University Press, 1957): and 
co-author with Messrs. Ellis and Fink of the recently-published textbook 
presenting the history of New York: the Empire State (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1961) 
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In contrast to the affluence of the lucky few it is a desolate 
scene. The whole tone of the time is somber. 

In May, 1861, nineteen-year old Caroline Cowles Richards 
of Canandaigua confided to her diary (printed in 1908 and 
again in 1912 and 1913): “Many of the young men are going 
from Canandaigua and all the neighboring towns. It seems 
very patriotic and grand when they are singing ‘It is sweet, 
Oh, ’tis sweet, for one’s country to die,’ and we hear the mat 
tial music and see the flags flying... but it will not seem so 
orand if we hear they are dead on the battlefield, far from 
home.” Caroline understood the melancholy battlefield with 
its agony and death. We can excuse her for failing to perceive 
the squalor of the cities. She could not be « Xpce ted to under 
stand how the war restricted the hopes of many ambitious 


young men who were prevented from furthering their plans 


for establishing businesses and farms. It was a time of depri 


vation and turmoil, a time when hopeful plans had to be 
delayed or abandoned altogether. 

New York. entered the Civil War in a chaotic muddle un 
usual even in the colorful history of the Empire State. Ideas, 
both noble and abhorrent, strove for recognition in the 
minds of citizens. Temperance, women’s rights, abolition 
and nativism had their ardent supporters, 

A little over six years before the fighting began Myron 
Clark, a Whig with temperance and anti-slavery sentiments, 
was elected governor. Only a court ruling of unconstitution 
ality prevented the anti-liquor act of 1855 from parching thc 
throats of the Irish immigrants and native New Yorkers alike. 

The Seneca Falls Convention of 1848 had sparked the 
women’s rights movement. By 1860 it had made considerable 
headway. Women had entered the clergy and the field of 
medicine. The first college for women to be chartered in the 
United States was established in Auburn and by 1860 had 
moved to Elmira. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan 
B. Anthony were nationally known. In 1860 Miss Anthony 
Lecame the first woman to address the New York Legislature 
and in that year the Earnings Bill was passed to allow a mat 
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ried woman to control her property and become the joint 
guardian of her children. 


For decades New Yorkers had been 


leaders in the aboli- 
tionists movement. Jabez D. 


Hammond, the political his 
Smith in 
yyugation of the 


uusly Itke the scheme attempted by John Brown. When 
Brown was hanged 


da hundred guns were fired in Albany to 
mourn his passing 


torian, in a letter to Gerrit 1852, had suggested a 
- 


South which sounds suspicl 


[he leading political’ figure resisting the 


slavery in the decade prior to the war was William 
H. Seward who was active in the Senate i 


coln-Douglas debates 


advance of 


years before the Lin 
During the discussion over the Com- 
) Seward said that slavery would be dissolved 
and pt fully or abruptly by Civil War. 
he said the Senat You 


promise ol} 18d 
Fou 
may legislate, and 
rate, as you will, but there 1s a Superior 
errules all. doctrine of “higher 
[858 Seward warned of the 


yvetween slave and non-slave groups. 


me into being. Again in 
irrepressib|. conflict | 


Rampant in the Empire State was the brutal force of Na 


In the fifteen years prior to the Civil War over 200,000 
Irish, Germans, 


LIVISIN 


and Englishmen arrived from Europe and 
took up residence in the slums of New York City. By 1860 
there were over a million foreign born living in New York 


The number of Roman Catholic 


communicants had 
500.000. In | 


856 the American Party swept the state 
i demonstration of the power of the anti-immi 
ntiments of New Yorkers. 


ms in 


iCS 


ivil War opened, tl four movements—temper 


yvomen’s rights, abolition, and nativism 


were striving 

support of the Empire State. Often the political forces 
epresenting each were interlinked in a manner so complex 
s to bewilder even professional historians. 


\t this time New York had a population of just under 4 


million, almost half the population of the future confederacy, 


including slaves. It had become the national leader in com 
finance, and manufacturing. 


[he Empire State had 
outstanding divines who molded public opinion: the Rey 
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Henry Ward Beecher of Plymouth Congregational Church 
in Brooklyn, the Rev. Henry W. Bellows of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City, Archbishop John Hughes 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and Bishop Edmund S. Janes 
of the Methodist Church. 

In New York City were several newspapers whose influence 
extended beyond the boundary of the state. Bitterly opposed 
to the Lincoln administration and abolition but supporting 
the war was the Leader, edited by John Clancy, a Tammany 
sachem. Similar in its attitude was the World, edited by 
Manton Marble. Also strongly opposed to Lincoln was the 
Daily News which was perhaps the most widely read journal 
in the city. It was edited by Ben Wood, brother of Fernando 
Wood. 

Two great newspapers, the Evening Post, edited by Wil 
liam Cullen Bryant and Parke Goodwin, and the Times, 
edited by Henry Raymond were staunchly in the Republican 
fold. 

In a world by himself was Horace Greeley, an undisciplined 
Republican who edited the Tribune. Greeley blew hot and 
cold in his response to the war. In November 1860 his paper 
was defending the right of secession. A few months later, 
although Greeley himself probably did not write the words, 
the Tribune cried: “Forward to Richmond.’ During the 
course of the conflict Greeley fluctuated in his support of 
the Union with the tide of battle. The righteous editor's 
vacillating behavior might arouse a member of the rising 
generation in 1961 to ask: “What was he? Some kind of a 
nut?” 

Greeley characterized the confusion of the Empire State: 
a state torn between various reform movements; a state seek 
ing to absorb and Americanize a vast number of immigrants 
which for the first time saw a large increase in the number 
of Roman Catholics; a state which had not fully recovered 


from the severe depression of 1857; a state whose major city 
had strong business ties with the South creating the difficult 
situation in which economic profits were in conflict with love 
of union and, for some, in conflict with moral beliefs. As 
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Professor Philip Foner has pointed out in his Business and 
Slavery, the New York commercial and financial interests 
handled the cotton crop, invested in Southern mines and rail- 
roads, and, on occasion, owned slave-work plantations. 

The south was sure at least of New York City where Fer- 
nando Wood called for secession and the establishment of a 
free city to trade with North and South alike. In March 1861 
the fire-eating editor of the Charleston Mercury published 
a dispatch from New York City saying that if fighting should 
occur “Greeley, Beecher and Field, and other truculent 
Abolition leaders will be seen swinging from the lamp-posts 
of Broadway.” 

Blinded by their own desires, the Southern leaders failed 
to note that Republicans controlled New York. In the gov- 
ernor’s chair sat Edwin D. Morgan, tough and able. Both 
Senators, William H. Seward and Preston King, were Repub- 
licans and Seward had threatened war for over a decade. The 
majority of the New York delegates to the House of Repre- 
sentatives were Republicans. Except for Horatio Seymour 
and a few other Democrats who called for peaceful secession, 
the temper of New Yorkers was clear. The Union must be 
preserved. Said the venerable Democrat John A. Dix who 
was Buchanan's Secretary of the Treasury: “If anyone at- 
tempts to haul down the American flag, shoot him on the 
spot.” The New York World which opposed the Republican 
Party had put it in a nutshell weeks earlier when South Caro- 
lina passed its ordinance of secession. Said the World on 
January 8, 1861: “The Union at all hazards—at any expense.” 
Cooler heads in the South might have calculated the situation 
more realistically. 

When Beauregard fired on Fort Sumter in the early hours 
of April 12, 1861, the Empire State leaped to support the 
federal government. At this time the issue was not clouded 
by emancipation or civil rights. The question was simple: 
Union or Disunion? Many, often with good cause, felt no 
obligation to resist the South. But these people were in the 
minority and in the early enthusiasm they were overlooked 
or swept along by the general zeal. At Union Square in New 
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York City a mass meeting was held to pledge loyalty to the 
Union. The crowds were the largest in the city’s history and 
estimates reached 250,000. The loudspeaker had yet to be 
invented and John A. Dix, who presided, was assisted by ‘v7 
vice presidents each of whom addressed all within sound « 
his voice. 

The South was shocked by the attitude of New York. Said 
the Richmond Dispatch shortly after the fall of Sumter in an 
editorial headed ‘‘Execrable New York:”’ 


We could not have believed . . . that the city of New 
York, which has been enriched by Southern trade, and 
had ever professed to be true to the Constitution and the 
South, would in one day be converted into our bitterest 
enemy, panting for our blood, fitting out fleets 
armies, and raising millions for our destruction. 


and 


The merchants of the great city were among the first to 
declare for the federal government. On April 19, 1861, the 
Chamber of Commerce went on record as supporting the 
Union. The meeting was one of the largest in the Chamber's 


history. Nearly all the important firms were represented. 
Peletiah Perit, president of the Chamber, struck the keynote 
of the meeting in his opening statement: “We are either fon 
the country or for its enemies.” 


Of course, the great commercial houses were not lacking 
in self interest. Their businesses depended on the mainten 
ance of the Union. Furthermore, the Republican policies of 
protectionism, homesteads, and grants to railroads offered 
hope of continued profits. Be that as it may, it is fortunate 
that the business leaders did rally to the defense of the Union. 
Their money, leadership, and talent for organization en 
abled them to furnish the floundering Federal government 
badly-needed regiments quickly. 

In April the Union Defense Committee made up of thir 
teen Democrat and twelve Republican businessmen was 
formed. The Committee organized volunteers. By the end 
of 1861 it had put sixty-six New York regiments in the 
Union armies. The Committee equipped regiments with 
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arms, ammunition, and clothing. It provided relief for the 
families of soldiers. It sent the first ambulances to the field 
and shipped supplies to Army hospitals. In short, it per- 
formed essential tasks for the preservation of the Union. 
[he same burst of enthusiasm which brought forth the 
Union Defense Committee with its bi-partisan support re- 
sulted in the formation of the Union Party in September 
I861. This organization brought together Republicans and 
war Democrats. It won control of the State Legislature. 
Meanwhile, the fears of young Caroline Richards were 
being realized on the battlefield. In the first major battle 
fought at Bull Run on July 21, 1861, (a Northern de- 
feat, particularly bitter to New Yorkers), one-third of the 
Union casualties were citizens of the Empire State. There 
was no effective organization to relieve the agony of the 
wounded in this or in many later battles. The injured lay 
where they had fallen, often going without attention for 


days. Some drowned in rain-filled depressions because they 


could not crawl out. Some died in small brush fires. Hunger 
and thirst added to the torture of those who survived. A 
reporter for the New York Tribune wrote that if anyone 
approached a wounded man in the field he would beg: “Doc- 
tor, come to me; you look like a kind man; for God’s sake, 
come to me.” 

Ihe women of New York were well aware of this somber 
and melancholy scene. Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton sus- 
pended the activities of the women’s rights movement and 
organized a Woman's Loyal League. Other women took more 
direct action. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell called a meeting at the 
New York Infirmary for Women and Children in New York 
City to discuss how civilians could aid soldiers. The next 
day, April 26, 1861, the Women’s Central Relief Association 
of New York was organized at Cooper Union. Louisa Lee 
Schuyler was elected president. 

Other organizations also were created by New York women, 
such as the Ladies’ Relief Union and New York Ladies’ Army 
Aid. The Reverend Dr. Henry Whitney Bellows of All Souls’ 
Church in New York City urged that all civilian agencies 
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should cooperate in a systematic plan. To this end he called 
a meeting at Cooper Institute late in April. His appeal was 
signed by ninety-one influential women of New York. 

President Louisa Lee Schuyler of the Women’s Central 
Relief Association was among those who wanted closer ties 
with the federal government. Dr. Bellows and others went 
to Washington and after many frustrations secured from 
President Lincoln on June 9 an executive order establishing 
the United States Sanitary Commission. Dr. Bellows became 
the first president of the Commission’s board of control. For 
some time Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell played a prominent role as 
chairman of the Commission’s Registration Committee. An- 
other prominent New Yorker, George Templeton Strong, the 
diarist, served as national treasurer. 

As we have seen, the federal government had no workable 
plan for the relief of sick and wounded soldiers. It had no 
useful plan for relieving the usual hardships of camp life. 
‘There were many questions to be answered. What was 
needed? How many nurses should be sent where? How were 
relief workers to be paid? What supplies were needed? For 
tunately, the Commission could draw on the experience of 
the British in Crimea and could study the efforts of Florence 
Nightingale. 

The women of New York and of the nation rallied behind 
the Sanitary Commission. Fairs were held to raise money. 
Local groups supported units in the field. Upstate Caroline 
Richards confided to her diary in August, 1863: 

“The U. S. Sanitary Commission has been organized. Can- 
andaigua sent Dr. W. Fitch Cheney to Gettysburg with sup 
plies for the sick and wounded and he took seven assistants 
with him. Home bounty was brought to the tents and put 
into the hands of wounded soldiers. A blessed work.” 

As we recall the horror of the battlefield we can agree it 
was a blessed work. The Sanitary Commission, sparked by 
New Yorkers, equipped hospital ships and organized hospital 
units. It provided doctors with medical supplies and sent 
men and women to tend the wounded on the firing line. 
Clothing and other comforts were furnished the soldiers in 
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camp. The Commission even undertook to teach company 
officers how to care for their men. William Quentin Maxwell 
in his book entitled Lincoln’s Fifth Wheel estimates the 
Sanitary Commission’s contribution in terms of goods and 
services was about twenty-five million dollars—an enormous 
sum for those days. 

New Yorkers’ response was less generous to the Southern 
prisoners confined among them. The prison camp at Elmira 
stank and the stream which passed through it formed a pond 
‘green with putrescence.” The prison surgeon was unable 
to get medical supplies and many of his patients had to lie 
on the hospital floor because there was not enough straw for 
beds. 


[he enthusiasm of New York's initial response to the war 
to preserve the Union faded by the end of 1862. Hardships 
at home plus the failure of General McClellan’s Peninsular 
campaign brought many to realize the sacrifices necessary to 


achieve victory. The issue became clouded with questions 


involving civil rights and emancipation. The election of 
that year revealed the changing sentiments. Horace Greeley 
won control of the Union State Convention and dictated the 
nomination of James S. Wadsworth for governor. General 
Wadsworth was a well-known abolitionist. The party plat- 
form called for emancipation. 


The Democrats put up Horatio Seymour for governor and 
attacked the Union party with vigor. The Democrats de- 
nounced the violation of political and civil rights reflected 
in the arbitrary arrests and suspension of habeas corpus. They 
denounced emancipation as unconstitutional and as a threat 
to free labor. After a bitter campaign Seymour was elected 
governor by a small majority. Clearly New Yorkers did not 
take kindly to the more radical views of Wadsworth. 

Meanwhile the soldiers who had volunteered to fight for 
the preservation of the Union became disillusioned. Old 
soldiers were jealous of the bounties given new recruits. The 
officers were generally a poor lot who owed their commissions 
to political pull or to wealth. As a sop to their officers’ vanity 
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the troops were forced to unnecessary parades. The camp sites 
of newly recruited regiments were often horrid. The camp 
in “Palace Garden,” a former amusement center in New 
York City, offers a notable example. There mattresses were 
strewn on dirty wet floors. The area was considered unfit for 
officers, so they did not spend the night with their troops. 
Nearby were bars. The unsupervised soldiers were in drunk- 
en brawls nightly. 

Naturally, soldiers living in such squalor suffered much 
illness. To further demoralize the enlisted men, their un 
qualified officers were unjust and unknowing in the arts of 
command. Unfair punishments and inequitable fatigue duty 
assignments were frequent. Worse yet, many officers were dis 
honest. There were fraudulent payrolls. One officer even sold 
pistols furnished free by the Union Defense Committee to 
his brother officers for $24. each. Evil as these practices were, 
‘they probably did not distress the soldier as much as his 
concern over his family, deprived not only of his presence 
but of his earning power. The families of many service men 
were in desperate financial circumstances. 

Horace Greeley estimated 25,000 people lived like troglo 
dytes in cellar tenements of New York City. 

Edward Dicey, an English newspaper correspondent who 
visited New York City in 1862, reported: 

. the Five Points quarter ... is... as miserable a 
haunt of vice and misery as it was ever my lot to witness 
in Europe. 

The Broadway saloons with their so-called “pretty 
waiter-girls,” and Lager Bier haunts in the low quarters 
of the town, whose windows are crowded with wretched 
half-dressed, or undressed women, formed, indeed, about 
the most shameless exhibition of public vice I have ever 
come across, even in England or Holland... . 


Upstate the shortage of labor made farm management 
difficult and many families, deprived of husbands and fathers, 
were in straightened financial circumstances. During one six- 


month period a special fund raising committee set up in 
Oswego County to aid soldiers’ families distributed $4,429. 
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to 137 families. But it was in the New York City slums that 
poverty was at its worst. For many the home front in New 
York was no better than the field. It is a somber picture in 
keeping with the dreadful times. 

Che opening of the Civil War brought with it a financial 
panic which saw scores of firms fail during 1860 and 1861. 
Thousands were unemployed. By the fall of 1861 business 
began to revive. In March 1862 the governmeit began the 
issue of greenbacks. Inflation followed as prices rose. The 
poor laboring family was caught in a period of spiraling 
prices and low wages. Prices about doubled in the Civil War 
period but wages increased only from 50 to 83 per cent. 

Coal prices illustrate the point. For fifteen years prior to 
1863 coal had averaged $5.25 per ton in New York City. By 
the fall of 1864 it had doubled to $10.50 per ton. During the 
winter of 1863-64 the poor bought coal by the bushel and 
peck from grocerymen who charged their customers twice 
the wholesale price. Behind the grocer were enormous profits 
made by railroads and canals. Poor families huddled in dank 
tenements lacking heat because of the gouging practices of 
Wal profiteers. Small wondex it is that soldiers were concerned 
about their loved ones. 

Not content with the wide profit margin earned in the face 
of shameful misery, some grocers issued their own personal 
notes which they gave their customers in change. Such paper 
had no value outside the issuing store. Ferries, railroads, 
stage lines and other organizations issued tokens of copper, 
zinc, or tin. That these were illegal and tended to defraud 
the laboring man made no difference. Cities and towns added 
to the inflation and complexity of currency by issuing “‘shin- 
plasters.’ Rochester issued $160,000 worth during the course 
of the war. 

Wages for city workers were terribly low. Day laborers 
wages dropped from $1.25 per day in 1860 to 85 cents per 
day in 1861. In the latter year tailors received from 3714 
cents to 6214 cents per day and the work day varied from 
ten to sixteen hours. 


In the face of these desperate circumstances working 
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people organized strikes. In June 1863 longshoremen won 
$2 for a nine-hour day. Several weeks later girls who sewed 
umbrellas went on strike. They were paid from 6 cents to 
8 cents per umbrella which yielded $3 to $4 per week. At 
’ this rate it would have taken a minimum of two and a half 
weeks to earn the cost of a ton of coal. The poor girls asked 
for a two-cent raise and later reduced it to one cent. They 
got nothing. 

In this year, however, the Early Closing Movement did 
take effect, and it was agreed store clerks would work from 
8 a.m. to7 p. m. Monday through Friday, and until 9 p. m. 
on Saturday. Two factors prevented workers from improving 
their circumstances—the development of machinery to re- 
place labor and the establishment of employers’ associations. 
The Howe sewing machine sped production but seamstress’ 
wages fell to 8¢ per hour in 1864. 

The employers won a crushing victory over the poor in 


1864 when Congress authorized the recruitment of labor 


abroad and promised to exempt such immigrants from milli- 
tary service. Mayor Gunther of New York City protested bit 
terly but in vain. In this year officers of the Russian fleet in 
the great harbor were so moved by the pitiful plight of the 
slum dwellers they donated $4760.00 from their own pockets 
to.buy fuel for the poor. 


The plight of the poor is worse when contrasted with 
wealth amassed by many through war profits. Luxury stores 
appeared to cater to the rich. Many fortunes were the result 
of graft and corruption which flourished during the war. 
Mayor George Opdyke of New York City made a fortune 
through secret partnerships with war contractors. When 
Thurlow Weed charged Opdyke with making fraudulent 
claims against the government, Opdyke sued for libel but 
failed to convince the jury. 

Just after the Civil War there were 30,000 women in New 
York who worked from 12 to 15 hours a day for a daily wage 
that rarely exceeded 33 cents. When such poverty is compared 
with the profits made by ordinary businessmen we can un- 
derstand why there was discontent among the laboring 
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people. Thurlow Weed serves as an example. At the outbreak 
of the war he was comfortably well off. By its end he had 
amassed the bulk of his million dollar fortune. Much of this 
gain came from commissions for letting out government war 
contracts. Yet Professor Glyndon G. Van Deusen concludes 
in his study of the “Wizard of the Lobby,” “. . . there was 
probably as little shoddy in Weed’s fortune as there was in 
any of those made during his period.” 

Che situation was summed up nicely by Brother Basil 
Leo Lee, in his published dissertation on Discontent in New 
York City, 1861-1865. 


\ great share of the war effort was provided by the 
laboring classes, and in general, they profited least from 
the war. Contractors made fortunes and flaunted their 
riches in the face of the poor laborer. It was an era of 
graft, shoddy, and “conspicuous consumption” on one 
hand and of dire poverty on the other. 


For many years employers had used immigrants to depress 
wages. After 1846, Irish labor began to depress the earnings 
of free Negroes in New York City. Thus began the well- 
known competition between these two laboring groups— 
competition made more bitter by the occasional use of Ne- 
groes as strike breakers. By the time of the Civil War the 
rivalry was well understood, and white laborers of New York 
City, which included more than the Irish, feared emancipa- 
tion because they believed the competition of free Negroes 
would reduce wages. 

Nor were the laboring classes the only groups who opposed 
emancipation. Although slave trade was illegal it was carried 
on. Vessels sailed from New York to obtain slaves in Africa 
for sale in Southern United States. Important business in- 
terests had a share in the profits of this trade. When John 
Jay, a grandson of the first Chief Justice, in the annual con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of New York, in- 
troduced a resolution condemning the slave trade, it was 
tabled. Speaking of the slave trade, Jay said it was really 
piracy and was “‘carried on most extensively and flourishingly 
in this free and Christian Empire City of New York.” 
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Archbishop Hughes of the Roman Catholic Church ap 
parently sought gradual abolition. The Metropolitan Record 
of March I, 1862, quoted him as follows: 


Finally, although I have never written a word in favon 
of slavery, I am decidedly opposed to abolitionism, as 
it is understood in America. . . . There are in the 
Southern States four millions of slaves. Abolish slavery 
all of a sudden, and what will become of them? What 
will become of their masters? What will become of the 
product of their labor, of which Europe has such need? 


Earlier the Reverend Anthony Schuyler of Christ Church 
in Oswego had gone further, declaring from his pulpit that 
slavery was ‘‘no heinous sin.”’ 

When President Lincoln announced the Emancipation 
Proclamation on September 22, 1862, it sparked the first 
major resistance to the federal government. The motives for 
resistance were many—fear of free Negro labor, loss of profit 
to businessmen, concern over the lot of the slave himself if 
suddenly freed, and a concern that the president had aban 
doned the Constitution. The New York World of September 
24 put it bluntly: 

“President Lincoln has swung loose from the constitutional 
moorings ... he has been coerced into a proclamation which 

. violates the Constitution... .” 

In Albany Thurlow Weed openly doubted the wisdom of 
emancipation during the war. 

The opposition to Lincoln's leadership now became vocal 
in New York. The suspension of habeas corpus and the sub 
jection of civilians to martial law aroused bitter reaction, 
especially in newspapers. Well it should have. During the 
course of the war over 13,000 persons were arrested and con- 
fined by military authority. When the Habeas Corpus Act 
passed the World said on March 3, 1863: “This is the dark- 
est hour since the outbreak of the rebellion.’ The arrest of 
the Ohio Peace Democrat, Clement L. Vallandigham in May, 
1863, increased the tempo of reaction. Even the Tribune 
called this arrest a mistake. 


Early in 1863 organized opposition groups began to appear 
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in New York State. Among these were the Anti-Abolition 
States Rights Association, and the Democratic Union Asso- 
ciation which may have been founded as early as June 1862. 
[he most important of these opposition groups, however, 
was the Society for the Diffusion of Political Knowledge. Its 
president was Samuel F. B. Morse and among its more im 
portant members were Manton Marble, editor of the World, 
and Samuel J. Tilden. The Society for the Diffusion of Poli 
tical Knowledge did just what its name implied. It sought to 
acquaint the public with what it considered the impropet 
and illegal actions of the government. For this purpose it 
published several pamphlets. 

[he passage of the Conscription Act of March 3, 1863, 
strengthened the hand of the anti-administration factions. 
[he law was very complex. In essence it provided for the 
registration of all able-bodied men between 20 and 45 years 
of age and for a drafting of those enrolled by lot. Any draftee 
could obtain a release by providing a substitute or by paying 
$300 into the federal treasury. As Governor Seymour said, the 
exemption provision matched “the rich man’s dollar with 
the pool man’s life.”’ It called on the poo! Irish immigrant, 
whose patriotism had been drowned in nativism, to fight for 
a country he hardly considered his own. It asked him to leave 


his family which even with his presence suffered deprivation. 
Furthermore, it asked him to make this sacrifice to liberate 
the Negro on whom he looked as an economic rival. Nor 
were the Irish alone. Many German immigrants and other 
poo! people sided with them. 


Emboldened by public reaction, the Peace Democrats be- 
gan to play an increasingly active role. These men called for 
peace and the reestablishment of the Union. How they were 
to accomplish these objectives in view of the Southern deter- 
mination to fight for independence is not clear. Among the 
most active of the Peace Democrats were Fernando Wood, 
some time mayor of New York City, and mayor Kalbfleisch 
of Brooklyn. 

On May 14, 1863, the Peace Democrats sent out a call for 
a State Convention for Peace and Reunion. It was published 
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on the front page of the New York Herald. The invitation 
was signed by two representatives from each of the thirty-two 
state senatorial districts of New York State. The sponsors of 
the convention professed they stood for maintenance of the 
Union but would grant concessions to the South. 

The State Peace Convention must have exceeded the hopes 
of its organizers. Over 30,000 attended. The resolutions pass- 
ed called for an end to the war. The New York Herald, 
edited by James Gordon Bennett, which supported the war 
but opposed abolition, reported on June 5th the temper of 
the meeting: 

It [the Convention] numbered thirty thousand men, 
including all the fighting elements of the city, manifest- 
ing such unmistakable bitterness of hostility against 
the administration as had never been witnessed before 
in the history of the United States. The enthusiasm was 
up to the fever point. 

Resentment and concern were sweeping the city and the 
state. The stage was set for the frightful drama of the fol- 
lowing month. 

The situation favored violence. The newspapers had re- 
peatedly attacked the arbitrary acts of the administration, 
particularly the suspension of habeas corpus and the wide- 
spread imposition of martial law. Emancipation was derided 
as unconstitutional and feared as a blow against free labor. 
The draft law was so unfair that we can only marvel at the 
audacity of the men who passed it. Governor Seymour was 
known to consider the draft law unfair and unfairly admin- 
istered because New York's quotas were too large. The Peace 
Convention demonstrated the strength of the opposition and 
gave a sense of power to anti-draft forces in the metropolitan 
area. Finally, throughout the Spring there had been clashes 
between white longshoremen and Negro laborers employed 
as strike breakers. 

The story of the New York City draft riots of July 13-17, 
1863, is too well known to be repeated here. It is sufficient to 
say they were the bloodiest race riots in our history. Many 
lives were lost and over a million dollars worth of property 
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was destroyed before federal troops restored order. There 
were rumblings elsewhere in the state and minor clashes in 
[roy and on Staten Island. In fairness to our State we ought 
to mention that violence was not confined to New York. The 
miners of Pennsylvania and the people of Holmes County, 
Ohio, reacted harshly. There were also outbreaks in Ports 
mouth, New Hampshire, and in Boston. 

Archbishop Hughes felt the blame for the draft riots could 
be “justly laid on Irish Catholics.”’ Although the Irish were 
conspicuous in the rioting, the explanation is too simple. The 
riots in New York City and the upheavals elsewhere reflect 


a climate of doubt. The policies of Lincoln's administration 
in regard to civil rights and in regard to emancipation were 
opposed by many New Yorkers who desired to defend the 
Union. The size of the Peace Convention which drew sup- 


porters from all sections of the state shows how widespread 
the dissatisfaction was. The draft law with its inequitable 
$300 clause increased the feeling of resentment. In New York 
City the situation was complicated by the large number of 
immigrants, mostly Irish, who had not yet developed a feel- 
ing of patriotism for their new homeland. 

Che reaction to the draft riots was strong. The city became 
quiet and the unfair draft went on. Mayor Opdyke’s son was 
drafted and bought out for $300. The next name pulled was 
that of Timothy O’Hara who did not have the money to 
buy an exemption. The New York Leader seized this oppor 
tunity to attack not only the grossly unfair $300 exemption 
but some of the aspects of the war economy which were de- 
fauding the laboring man. It pointed out that the Opdyke’s 
had made much money from the sale of blankets and cloth 
to the government and went on to state: ““The war to the 
Opdyke family has been a great gain, as it has proved to all 
capitalists.” On the other hand said the paper: “He [O'Hara] 
and his family have suffered by the war—his food and his 
clothing have gone up in price far beyond any corresponding 
advance in wages or salaries—his family will suffer severely 
by his conscription.” 
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The Leader (of August 29, 1863) went on to suggest it was 
all a part of a Republican plot: 


. on the assumption of a majority of rich men being 
Republicans and a majority of poor men being Demo 
crats, the conscription act should be so drawn as to force 
Democrats into the army and allow Republicans to buy 
themselves off: that thereby moreover Democrats should 
be taken away from the polls on the eve of fall elections. 
Hence the $300 clause. 


The next day the 7imes tried to emphasize the positive by 
telling of a Mr. Coleman who refused exemption when his 
name was called and insisted on enlisting immediately. It is 
more likely that the forthright statements of the Leader had 


a greater influence on the average citizen. 


Upstate Caroline Richards made no mention in her diary 
of the disgraceful hubbub in New York City but she did 
list the names of Canandaigua boys killed in the Battle of 
Gettysburg, four of whom she knew. In November she visit 
ed her Uncle Edward C. Richards in New York City partly 


to be near her army beau, Second Lieutenant Edmund C. 
Clarke. Sympathetic and kind as she was, Caroline’s world 
did not touch that of Timothy O’Hara. But Caroline, 
faced the torment and suspense of war. Too soon, one feels, 
the time came for Caroline to take leave of her soldier lad. 
Her lament on returning to Canandaigua in December is like 
that of women through all the centuries: 


too 


When I said good bye I could not help wondering 
whether it was for years, or forever. This cruel war is 
terrible and precious lives are being sacrificed and hearts 
broken every day. What is to be the result? We can only 
trust and wait. 


Somber was Caroline’s mood and we can understand the 
reason. Although the tide of battle had turned in favor of 
the North the cruel war went on. The home front continued 
to show the doubts and reluctance of many New Yorkers. 
Some people, confused by such unprincipled politicians as 
Fernando Wood, were deluded into thinking that if emanci- 
pation was dropped, the South would return to the Union 
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and the fighting would end. The New York Leader, a Tam- 
many supporter and hostile to Lincoln, on August 29, 1863, 
attacked Wood and his coterie at Mozart Hall: 

“Wood and Mozart Hall are in open League with Jeff. 
Davis and the Rebellion. . . . The Democrat 


party cannot 
afford to be identified with Wood's treasonable principles. 


By early December, C. Godfrey Gunther had been elected 
major of New York City. This was considered a triumph fot 
Fernando Wood although his rivals from Tammany swept 
most other offices. The undercurrent of discontent was strong, 
especially in New York City. At times it was powerful enough 
to burst the bounds of loyal opposition established by the 
regular Democratic Party. 

A number of New York City newspapers kept up a con 
stant criticism of Lincoln’s conduct of the war. Among those 
loyal to the Union but critical of the administration were 
the World and the Journal of Commerce. Both became vic- 
tims of a calculated hoax. On May 18, 1864, both papers re- 
ceived what seemed to be a genuine dispatch from the 
\ssociated Press which consisted of a bogus proclamation 
attributed to President Lincoln. The proclamation stated 
that things were very bad and set aside May 26 as a day of fast- 
ing and prayer. It further stated that an additional 400,000 
men would be called to the colors. The two newspapers print- 
ed the false statement. 

Secretary Seward immediately denied the proclamation 
and Union troops occupied the plants of both newspapers. 
[he papers were suppressed for three days and their editors 
arrested. Ultimately it was discovered that the fraud was 
perpetrated by Joseph Howard, ]Jr., city editor of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle who hoped to depress the stock market and make a 
killing. 

Manton Marble, the editor of the World, was also chair- 
man of the Central Executive Committee of the Democratic 
Party in New York State. He was furious. The World printed 
a bitter condemnation of Lincoln and charged that the World 
had been punished without due process of law. The World 
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claimed the Republicans were using the war for political 
purposes. 

Meanwhile, Horace Greeley was engaged in the Niagara 
Peace Fiasco. From our present viewpoint it seems weird to 
find a newspaper editor demanding and receiving the right 
to negotiate with confederate agents to end the war. When it 
turned out that the Southerners were neither accredited to 
negotiate a peace nor desirous of so doing Horace returned 
home defeated. Instead of admitting the error of his ways 
Greeley used his newspapers to hint that Lincoln desired to 
prolong the war for his own purposes. It was bad enough to 
have the Democratic newspapers in opposition, but here was 
a Republican sheet raising the same charges. 

The situation turned ugly in the summer of 1864. New 
Yorkers, especially in the New York City area, were bom- 
barded by newspaper attacks on the competency and integrity 
of the President. Everywhere the cost of living rose. The 
poor got poorer and the rich much richer. Grant was losing 
men by the thousands as he held Lee before Richmond. New 
Yorkers failed to perceive that this massive effort gave Sher 
man his opportunity in Georgia. On July 11 Jubal A. Early 
was within five miles of Washington, creating the illusion of 
Southern power and Northern ineptness. A week later Lin- 
coln called for another half million troops and announced 
a draft on September 6. By mid August the inconstant Gree 
ley was circulating a call for a new Republican convention 
to reconsider the candidature of Lincoln. 

The turning point came when Sherman took Atlanta on 
September 2. At last New Yorkers could see the beginning 
of the end. The draft went into effect quietly. The election 
found New York State in Lincoln’s column and, in a close 
race, the radical Republican Reuben E. Fenton became gov 
ernor. New York City continued to show its doubts. It voted 
for McClellan two to one. 

When the war ended with Lee’s surrender at Appomattox 
Court House on April 9, 1865, New Yorkers reacted with 
jubilation and prayers of gratitude. Caroline Richards re- 
corded the events at Canandaigua in her diary: 
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Monday, April 10.—Bells have rung all day since the 
news came of Lee’s surrender. Everbody is wild with 
excitement. The stores were closed and prayers offered 
and addresses given on the Square. A procession of men, 
women and children paraded the streets. . . . In the 
evening there was a grand illumination. A transparency 
in the porch on the Congregational Church brought out 
“Hallelujah” in brightest light. 


Professor Robert ]. Rayback has cast New York State in 
the role of a “reluctant dragon” insofar as the Civil War is 
concerned, in his talk printed in New York History of Janu- 
ary of this year. In many respects Dr. Rayback is justified. 
There is considerable evidence that New Yorkers did not 
favor emancipation. The Peace Democrats were strong, es- 
pecially in New York City. The draft riots of the city make 
the demonstrations elsewhere insignificant. As my friend and 
colleague Professor David Ellis has said in A Short History 
of New York State, New York City offered “more moral sup- 
port to the Confederacy and more opposition to the war than 
any other important section of the North.” Yet, taken as a 
whole, the contributions of New York State were greater than 
those of any other state and no other city matched those of 
New York City. 

Che Empire State supplied the greatest number of soldiers 

the equivalent of almost 400,000 three-year enlistments. 
It furnished the greatest quantity of supplies and gave the 
most to relief organizations. It contributed the greatest 
amount of money, paid the most taxes, and bought the great- 
est number of war bonds. It furnished leadership to the 
Union cause. Forty generals came from New York. Politically 
Seward, Weed, and Morgan made major contributions. The 
great newspaper editors—Raymond, Bryant, Bennett, and, 


in his erratic way, Greeley—supported the war to preserve the 
Union. During the early days of the struggle the Empire 
State under the guidance of New York City merchants estab- 
lished the Union Defense Committee which quickly furnish- 
ed a fighting force. The value of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, founded and dominated by New Yorkers, de- 
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fies measure. It saved lives, comforted the sick and wounded. 
It did much to maintain the morale of Union soldiers. All in 
all, the Empire State made a massive contribution. 

The war did not change New York’s position of leadership 
in finance, commerce, and manufacturing. It is true that 
many businesses were destroyed and others drastically chang- 
ed, but by-and-large the business communities prospered. 
The war trade brought a flourishing business for insurance 
companies. Many of the state banks reorganized under the 
liberal provisions of the National Banking Act of 1863. Bank 
dividends were at least seven percent and often much highet 

The war closed down the cotton trade but it enabled New 
York to replace the South in the tobacco industry. On the 
high seas the tonnage under the American flag was reduced 
by almost one half which had an important affect on the 
shipping industry of New York. Confederate raiders spread 
panic among owners causing the sale of ships to foreign buy 
ers. The failure of American shipbuilders to develop iron 
steamships and the absorption of capital and energy by the 
more profitable business of developing internal resources 
doomed any hope of reestablishing the merchant marine. 

The import trade, hampered by high tariffs, declined sharp 
ly. The export trade, in spite of the loss of the cotton busi 
ness, maintained its prewar levels due largely to the increas 
ing shipments of cereals and flour. During the course of the 
war the export of these products rose from nine to fifty-seven 
million bushels. 


Internally the transportation business grew rapidly as 
railroads and canals struggled to keep pace with rising freight 
tonnages, which increased almost twenty percent during the 
war years. By. 1863 the New York Central had double tracks 
to Buffalo. Although rail traffic grew more rapidly than that 
of the canals and rivers it was not until 1869 that rail ton- 
nage exceeded that carried by water. The growing freight 
business made Buffalo a major port which handled millions 
of bushels of grain each year. 

Flour milling was the most important industry in the 
state in terms of value of product. Both New York City and 
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Rochester were important milling centers. War production 
stimulated manufacturing and changed its organization. As 
Professor Louis M. Hacker has noted (in the cooperative 
History of the State of New York, edited by Dr. Flick), the 
“common characteristics of the factory’ appeared in New 
York State for the first time on a large scale as modern capi- 


talism replaced commercial capitalism. 


As New York entered the war four ideas were struggling 
for popular acceptance—temperance, women’s rights, aboli 
tion, and nativism. 


Union victory brought abolition with it. 


Temperance lost out as a political force and did not regain 
its strength for decades. Possibly it was a casualty of the war. 
Soldiers are seldom noted as temperance addicts. Certainly 
the continued influx of European immigrants who usually 
saw no harm in alcohol weakened the temperance cause. 

[The women’s rights movement was also a casualty. It had 
drawn to its support a number of men who were ardent 
abolitionists. With emancipation accomplished these men 
often lost their crusading zeal. Within a decade of its enact- 
ment most of the provisions of the enlightened Earnings Bill 
of 1860 had been repealed. In her memoirs Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton describes the displeasure and hurt felt by herself and 
Miss Anthony when they discovered the proposed Fourteenth 
\mendment to the Federal Constitution restricted voting 
rights to males. When the two ladies sought Greeley’s help 
to get the State Constitution amended to establish female 
suffrage the erratic editor refused because he wanted to con- 
centrate on getting voting privileges for Negroes. A few 
advances were made. Within five years of the war’s end three 
new colleges for women (Vassar, Wells and Hunter) opened 
in the Empire State and, in addition, Syracuse was established 
as a coeducational institution. More women began to enter 
professions but it was not until 1880 that women were able 
legally to register and vote in a local election. It was a mea- 
ger reward for the energy and practical know-how women 
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had shown in support of the Sanitary Commission and other 
relief organizations. 

If the Civil War did not end nativism as a political force 
it surely reduced it to minor importance. For one thing the 
immigrants became so numerous their votes could not be 
neglected. Even before the war ended immigration picked 
up with the guarantee of draft immunity for newcomers. 
Equally important the patriotism and courage of the immi 
grants won the applause of many natives. The common cause 
and common danger aroused in the hearts of both groups a 
feeling of patriotism and a feeling of belonging. Thirty per 
cent of New York enlistees were foreign born. Forty thousand 
came from Ireland; 41,000 from Germany; over 12,000 from 
England and nearly 12,000 from British America. In addi 
tion there were 5,000 Negroes in New York regiments. All 
of these thousands plus lesser numbers from other countries 
were now members of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

As we look back on New York during the Civil War Years 
we see it in turmoil. The State and its people were not sure 
of their role. Apparently they stood for the Union but little 
else. The ideals of democracy and fair play as we know them 
were only beginning to develop. The common beliefs and 
the recognition of governmental authority and responsibility 
which creates a unity in a people, toa large extent, were lack- 
ing. In such a situation the people lacked the discipline to 
dedicate themselves wholeheartedly to the national cause. 

I think the Civil War helped to develop unity among 
New Yorkers. Perhaps the relief organizations, particularly 
the United States Sanitary Commission, helped to develop 
the social conscience of our people. I like to think they did. 
sut the crusading zeal of the prewar reform movements was 
consumed during the struggle. The post war period was 
abandoned to crass materialism and political corruption. 

Two results of the Civil War share a paramount position: 
preservation of the Union and emancipation. Most New 
Yorkers were willing to fight to preserve the Union. A song 
popular in New York during the war years (a “Song on the 
Death of Colonel Ellsworth’’) had the following lines: 
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Ye fathers and sons of Columbia 
Ye daughters who honor the brave 
Come join in my song to the mem’ry 
Of Ellsworth, the gallant Zouave 
To Ellsworth, the gallant Zouave 
lo Ellsworth, our gallant Zouave 
Who tore down the banner of Treason 
and perished our Union to save. 


As revealed in Wadsworth’s defeat in the campaign for gov- 
ernor, a majority of New Yorkers were unwilling to link 
emancipation to the Union cause. But there were others to 
whom abolition was almost as precious as the Union if not 
equally so. To these noble souls we may dedicate the ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” leaving the “Gallant Zouave” to 
those with a more limited view. Certainly New York con- 
tributed much of the leadership, fervor, and power which 
lead to the achievement of both results. 

loday it is popular to look on the Civil War as a romantic 
adventure. No one here would make this mistake. I think it 
is proper that we students of history inform our fellow citi- 
zens that it was a dirty business, full of disemboweling on 
the battle field and nasty practices at home. Only the courage 
and dignity of the gallant souls who carried the brunt of the 
war in the field and at home adds a blaze of luster toa stained 
escutcheon 

Ihe Civil War was a somber and tragic period. Less than 
a week after Lee’s surrender the president was assassinated. 
It was a poetic, if unhappy, ending to a gloomy affair. Over 
93,000 New Yorkers died in the cause of Union. The 147th 
Regiment recruited in Oswego County left with 837 men 
and returned with 147. Immieration enabled the cities to 


regain their population but the villages and rural areas did 
not recoup. 


But enough of gloom. Caroline Richards’ young man re- 
turned home safely. ‘They were married in Canandaigua on 
July 19, 1866, and lived happily for years thereafter. 





THE CIVIL WAR AND YOUR COMMUNITY 


Prepared by 
The Division of Archives and History 
The State Education Department 
ALBERT B. Corey, State Historian, Director * 


HE Civil War, a great turning point in the history of 

New York State, had an impact on the lives of all New 

Yorkers, whether they were civilians or members of 
the armed forces. The commemoration of this epoch of his 
tory a century ago provides an opportunity to study the ways 
by which the war affected your community as well as the con 
tributions of your community to the war effort. 

During the years 1961 through 1965, a careful study of 
the history of your locality will stimulate an interest in local 
history and demonstrate the importance of learning about 
the development of the community. Such a study will also 
reveal the significance of systematically preserving local 
sources of historical information. 


FINDING Out ABouT Your COMMUNITY IN THE CiviL WAR 


Many of the county histories, and some community histo1 
ies, contain material about their localities during the War, 
and about the services and war experiences of local regiments 
and men. These provide a starting point for more compr: 
hensive research. 

The Local Historians, local historical societies, and local 


libraries have preserved many of these sources, can probably 


suggest others, and may supply a general idea of what is and 
is not available in the way of source materials. 

The New York State Education Law requires that each 
town, village, and city have a Local Historian and that coun 
ties may appoint a County Historian. Information about 
these persons, who have the responsibility for collecting, pre 
serving, and making available historical materials that relate 


* This is the basis for a study guide to be distributed 


to schools by the 
Curriculum Bureau 
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to their communities, may be obtained from the local offic- 
ial who selects the Historian; in towns it is the Supervisor, 
in cities and villages, the Mayors, and in counties, the Board 
of Supervisors. Additional details about the work and loca- 
tion of Local Historians and local historical societies may 
be obtained from the State Historian, Division of Archives 
and History, The State Education Department, Albany I, 
New York. 

Some manuscripts are preserved in libraries rather far 
from the areas to which they relate. For help in finding them 
consult: Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in 
New York State (Exclusive of New York City) (Works Prog- 
ress Administration, Historical Records Survey, Albany 
1941); Philip M. Hamer, editor, A Guide to Archives and 
Manuscripts in the United States, Compiled for the National 
Historical Publications Commission (Yale University Press, 
New Haven 1961), detailing the holdings of 200 libraries in 
New York State on pp. 373-455; Harry J]. Carman and Ar- 
thur W. Thompson, A Guide to The Principal Sources for 
American Civilization 1800-1900 in the City of New York: 
Manuscripts (Columbia University Press, New York 1960). 

Private individuals and libraries may also have collections 
of useful source materials, such as account books, commis 
sions and discharge papers, diaries, and correspondence. 

Diaries and letters of individuals tell in day-by-day, first 
hand observation how the war influenced ordinary people 
and the community. Countless soldiers kept their own diary 
record of their experiences in camp and in battle, and wrote 
numerous letters to family and friends. Many of these are 
filled with fascinating and valuable personal details of wan 
time experiences. Some collections of letters, diaries and 
reminiscences have been p inted; but many such manuscripts 
are still hidden away in attics and family archives, and 
should be brought to light during the centennial anniversar- 
ies, and made available to historians 

There may be historical records (correspondence, minutes, 


reports) in the possession of local schools, colleges, churches, 


hospitals, and other organizations, and of veterans’ groups, 
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such as the Grand Army of the Republic and its successors. 
Some of this material may be preserved by the original or- 
ganization, by its successor, or by an historical society or local 
library. 

For political changes, check the records of local govern- 
ment offices—the Town Board, the County Board of Supe 
visors, and similiar officers in villages and cities. 

For economic changes, try to find records preserved by 
local business firms, industrial concerns, farmers and farm 
groups. Present-day organizations that were in existence one 
hundred years ago may have preserved these sources of in- 
formation. Also search for records telling about procedures 
in local transportation and banking facilities. 

The printed statistical compilation of the Census of the 
State of New York for 1865, prepared by Franklin B. Hough 
(Albany 1867) gives information (by counties and townships) 
about population, agriculture, manufactures, churches, and 
institutions. It contains a useful statistical appendix of ‘Mili 
tary Service of New York State Troops” in the Civil War, 
and compilations, by counties, concerning “Deaths of Vol- 
unteers.”” To measure changes throughout the State in the 
previous decade, this 1865 Census may be compared with the 
Census of the State of New York for 1855 also prepared by 
Franklin B. Hough (Albany 1857). 

The original schedules for the State census of 1865 for a 
county are probably filed with the respective county clerk. 
For your county, see Edna L. Jacobsen’s “An Inventory of 
New York State and Federal Census Records,” in New York 
State Library Bibliography Bulletin 81, November 1956 
(Albany, 1957). 


Other Sources of Information 


Local newspapers are a major source of information for the 
history of a community during the war period. Information 
about some, if not all, of the following subjects appeared in 
both weekly and daily newspapers: political events, candi- 
dates, and issues; local business, industries and economic con- 
ditions; local meetings and events, such as fairs and benefits; 
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theatrical performances and other entertainments; military 
service, including draft notices, bonus payments, exemp- 


tions, and the departure and return of local military organ- 
izations and individuals. When using newspapers, the adver- 
tising columns should be carefully studied, as well as the 
news items and editorial comments. 

Local newspapers are preserved in newspaper offices, 
libraries, or historical societies. The location of files of your 
community weekly or daily is likely to be recorded in A meri- 
can Newspapers, 1821-1936 A Union List of Files Available 
in the United States and Canada, edited by Winifred Greg- 
ory (New York 1937), a reference work available for consul- 
tation in most large libraries. 


Illustrative and Exhibit Materials 


Photographs, paintings, lithographs and engravings, show 
the appearance of people and of places in the community. 
Enlistment posters and printed broadsides are sources of 
information. Real objects—uniforms and clothing of civil- 
ians, military and camp equipment, medals, Rogers groups 
of Civil War subjects, furnishings, souvenirs brought home 
by veterans—supply other details that help establish contact 
with the people of that period of our history. 

Objects and pictures, soldiers’ diaries and letters from the 
front (many decorated with patriotic symbols), commissions 
and discharge papers, carte-de-visite photographs of young 
soldiers in uniform, song books, sheet music with pictorial 
covers, broadsides and posters, make suitable illustrations 
for local publications, and can be arranged in colorful and 
appealing displays in local exhibitions commemorating the 
centennial of the War. 


FINDING Out ABouT MEN IN THE SERVICE 


In addition to finding out what went on in New York State 
communities during the war years, some people will also 
want to investigate the military contributions of their locali- 
ties. They may want to find the names of men who were in 
service and where they fought; or they may want to find out 
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about the military organizations that came from their com- 
munities and the wartime activities of those regiments. 

New York State furnished almost one half million men to 
fight in the Civil War. Some men fought in Pennsylvania 
and others as far off as Texas. Some served only a few months, 
others for the entire war, but most spent three years in 
service. A small number of men (under 18,000) served in the 
Regular Army of the United States while a larger number 
(51,000) joined the United States Navy and Marines. All 
able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 45 were eligible 
for service in the State Militia to serve at home, but some 
members (38,000) of the Militia and National Guard were 
called into the Federal service. Most men (371,000) enlisted 
or were drafted into organizations of the New York State 
Volunteers. (A few thousand additional New Yorkers were 
assigned to miscellaneous minor organizations to make the 
State’s fighting forces total 480,000). 


Regimental Histories 


Many regiments published historical accounts of their wat 
time service. These volumes often combine accounts of mili 
tary strategy with anecdotes of men and their activities. Most 
appeared in the late 1880's and in the 1890's. The card cata 
log of the State Library lists 85 different histories of New 
York regiments. 


In a similar category are pamphlets and volumes published 
at the time of reunions of regiments, encampments of veter- 
ans, or in connection with the dedication of Civil War monu 
ments or statues. 


Separate volumes relating to individual regiments are list 
ed in the Bibliography of State Participation in the Civil 


War, by the U.S. War Department Library (Government 
Printing Office, Washington 1913) of which pages 466-578 
pertain to New York State. That Bibliography (long out of 
print) is now being revised by Mr. E. C. Dornbusch; his first 
volume, a bibliography of the participation of seventeen 
northern states, is scheduled for publication this year by 
the New York Public Library, New York City. 
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Many of the older county and community histories give 
accounts of regiments raised locally. 

New York in the War of the Rebellion, compiled by Fred- 
erick Phisterer (third revised edition, 6 volumes, Albany 
1909) gives brief histories of each military organization with 
records of their officers (only their officers), and includes a 
chronology of events in the State; a chronology of events in 
the field— battles, engagements, actions, sieges, affairs and 
skirmishes in which New York State Militia and Volunteers 
participated; a list of the killed, wounded and missing; tables 
of losses by organizations, and Medal of Honor winners. 
Phisterer’s work answers the questions of where and when 
a military organization from your community saw service. 
It is now out of print, but sets may be consulted in a numbe1 
of libraries throughout the State. 

Brief histories of New York regiments and information 
about engagements may be found in Frederick H. Dyer’s A 
Compendit:m of the War of the Rebellion (originally pub- 
lished in 1909; new edition, Thomas Yoseloff, publisher, New 
York 1959, 3 vol 

You will find information about the participation of New 
York State units 1 particular major engagements, with pic 
tures of New York monuments erected on those battlefields, 
in these State publications: Final Report on the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg (3 vol. Albany 1900); Dedication of the Monu- 
ment Erected by the State of New York at Andersonville, 
Georgia 1914 (Albany 1916); Dedication of the New York 
State Monument on the Battlefield of Antietam (Albany 
1923): Re port on the New York Monuments at (¢ hattanooga 
and Proceedings of Dedication of the Central Historical Me 
mortal or Pea Vionument at Lookout Mountain lbany, 
1928) 


Io learn the numerical designations of units to which yout 


county contributed men, see the Census of the State of New 
York for 1865, prepared by Franklin B. Hough (Albany 
1867), pp. 610-636; and Phisterer’s New York in the War of 
the Rebellion, 1, 72-77. 

lo find the numerical designation of a regiment, when 
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you know only its local or popular name, consult the “Index 
of Synonyms,” in Phisterer’s New York in the War of the 
Rebellion, V1, 9-22. 

Records of Individuals in Service 

Information about the small portion of men in the United 
States Army, Navy and Marines, will be furnished, if the 
individual’s name is given, by the Archivist in Charge, Civil 
War Branch, War Records Division, the National Archives, 
Washington 25, D. C. In addition to service records of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines of the United States, this branch 
can also supply information about servicemen in State units, 
but only if application was made for pension benefits by 
themselves or their widows. 

The Adjutant General of the State of New York, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, is the official responsible for preserving the 
military records of men in the State Militia, National Guard, 
and Volunteers. His office will answer written inquiries about 
named individuals who served in one of those categories. 
New York State supplied 293 regiments—27 cavalry, 15 ar- 
tillery, 3 engineer, and 248 infantry regiments, plus an addi 
tional 65 companies in those branches, including 8 com 
panies of sharpshooters. 

Registers of officers and men in New York Regiments in 
the War were printed in 43 volumes, published from 1893 
through 1905 as supplements to the Annual Reports of the 
Adjutant General of the State of New York. Under each 
unit, names are arranged alphabetically, noting age, date 
and place of enlistment, etc. Distribution of these volumes 
was limited, but they may be found in the State Library at 
Albany, in the Office of the Adjutant General at Albany, in 
the library of the New York State Historical Association at 
Cooperstown, and in other libraries or historical collections. 
Before these volumes are useful, you must know the numeri- 
cal designation of the organization to which a man belonged, 
or which was recruited in your area. There is a typewritten 
‘index of personal names in those 43 volumes in the War 
Records Bureau of the Adjutant General’s Office, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7. 
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[he individual service records of officers (ana officers only 
are given in Phisterer’s New York in the War of the Re 
bellion, above cited, in 5 volumes, plus the index volume of 
personal names. 
Che 1865 census of the State of New York (filed for each 
county in the office of the respective county clerk) contains 
the name, with some data, of officers and men in the mili- 
tary or naval service in 1865, and of those who had been in 
such service during the War, with records of deaths in service. 
Che offices of clerks of villages, cities, towns, and counties 
were required to keep lists of men eligible for service in the 
State Militia, with separate lists for those eighteen to thirty 
years old, and for those who were between the ages of thirty 
and forty-five. In addition to Militia Rolls, some of the fol- 
lowing types of records may be found in Clerk’s offices: 
Enrollment of persons liable to military duty during the Civil 
War. 

Civil War military service records. 

Copies of records of service of officers, soldiers, and seamen, 
1861-1865. 

Statement of exemption from military duty. 

Civil War soldiers’ discharges. 

Bonds for volunteer bounty loans given to a soldier who en- 
listed during the Civil War. 

List or register showing volunteer bounty payments. 

Power of attorney giving Civil War soldiers away from home 
permission to vote by mail. 

(pplication for relief of indigent veteran and his family. 

Affidavit attesting to burial of Civil War veteran. 

Court order for transfer of Civil War soldier’s body from 
potter's field to rural cemetery. 

Many of these records are no longer in the possession of 
the Clerk’s of these local units of government. In fact, they 
are not required to keep them and may request permission 
to dispose of the records by applying for the consent of the 
Commissioner of Education to do so. The records may then 
be turned over to a local historical officer or agency where 
some of them may already be found. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE CIVIL WAR 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


_ In 1960, the New York State Legislature created the Civil 
War Centennial Commission to plan the State’s commemora 
tion of the Civil War Centennial, 1961 through 1965, and to 
‘coordinate its plans with those of others. Its fifteen members 
were appointed last year: five by Governor Rockefeller, five 
by Senator Walter J]. Mahoney, Temporary President of the 
Senate, and five by Assembly Speaker Joseph F. Carlino. 

Chairman of New York’s Commission is Bruce Catton, 
editor of American Heritage Publications Co., Inc., and au 
thor of numerous books about the Civil War. Its Vice Chair 
man is Dr. John Hope Franklin, Chairman of the History 
Department of Brooklyn College. Mr. Carl Haverlin, the 
Commission's Secretary, is President of Broadcast Music, Inc. 
and former President of the New York Chapter of the Civil 
War Round Table. 

The other members of the State’s Centennial Commission 
are: Dr. John Cranford Adams, President of Hofstra College 
Senator Elisha TI. Barrett, representing the Ist Senatorial 
District; Mr. Walter A. Capitain of East Williston; Mr. On 
monde de Kay of New York City; Dr. Wilbur H. Glover, 
Director of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society 
Assemblyman Paul B. Hanks, Jr., of the 3rd Assembly Dis 
trict of Monroe County; Mr. Richard W. Lawrence, Jr., 
Vice President of the Essex County Historical Society; Mr. 
Sol Masch of New York City; Major General Almerin C. 
O’ Hara, Chief of Staff to the Governor; Mr. Martin Rarback 
of Great Neck; Assemblyman Felipe N. Torres of the 4th 
Assembly District of Bronx County; and Mrs. Lila Acheson 
Wallace, Co-editor of the Reader’s Digest. 

Correspondence concerning New York State’s plans for the 
Centennial should be addressed to its Executive Director, Mr. 
‘Thomas E. Mulligan, Jr., 194 State Street, Albany 10, New 
York. 





AN EYEWITNESS ACCOUNT BY JAMES FURNIS 
OF THE SURRENDER OF FORT WILLIAM 
HENRY, AUGUST 1757 


Edited by WILLI M S. 


slender manuscript volume of dispatches holding 
special interest for students of the French and Indian 
War ts a copy-book kept by James Furnis, a British 
military official in America. Now in the William L. Clements 
Library and only recently available to scholars, it records 
Furnis’ side of cc rresponde nee carried on from 1755 through 
1758. During that period, he served first as Commissary of 
Stores and Paymaster to the Roval Artillery. stationed at Al- 
bany. In October, 1756, he assumed the post of Ce mptroller 
of Ordnance in| North America, vith headquarters at New 
rk. That he remained Comptroller after the war is evident 
him, dated December 12, 1763, from General 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
75 (among the Gage Pape rs in the 

ements Libray 
Furnis’s letters number more than one hundred entries. 
Chiefly official in nature they include communications to 
British opjicers concerning pay jor S¢ ldiers of the Royal 
{rtillery, and correspondence with colonial merchants re 


’ } 


garding the procurement of ordnance supplies }o? the Bri 


tish forces. But the most important entries, as it appears, are 


a series of dispatches, twenty-six in all, transmitted to the 
3oard of Ordnance in London, These extend from July 23, 
to December 16, 1758; and they include, in a letter of 
6, 1757, Furnis’s eyewitness account of the French 

capture of Fort William Henry 
The unfavorable state of ordnance affairs at Forts Edward 
and William Henry compelled Furnis to set out on an in 
spection trip to those posts in mid-June, 1757.1. On June 22, 
in company with Major General Daniel Webb, British com- 
mander in the New York «rea, he arrived at Fort Edward. 
There he devoted a few days to correcting the disorders he 


* Mr. Ewing is Curator of Manuscripts of the William L. Clements Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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discovered. The continuation of his journey to Fort William 
Henry, (at the south end of Lake George), was delayed by 
the presence of the enemy along the route. But at length, on 
July 29, he reached that post, and was engaged in duties there 
when the French, led by the Marquis de Montcalm, began 
to attack on August 3rd. 

The French assault occurred at a moment when the New 
York frontier was particularly vulnerable. By the strategy 
adopted for 1757, the major British military force had been 
diverted to the North Atlantic theater for projected cam- 
paigns against Louisbourg and Quebec. These campaigns 
having failed to get underway, Montcalm was left free to 
exploit the weakness of the British posts in New York. In 
July, a French force assembled at Ticonderoga totalling 
eight thousand men, of whom one-quarter were Indians. On 
the 29th, part of this number, under the Chevalier de Lévis, 
moved by land toward Fort William Henry, using a route 
that paralleled Lake George. The rest, led by Montcalm, fol- 
lowed on the Lake in batteaux and canoes. On August 2, the 
two groups rendezvoused near Fort William Henry; the 
next morning they invested the fort. 

The British garrison, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
George Monro,? was unequal to the French assault. It had 
already suffered losses at the hands of Montcalm’s Indian 
allies. On July 26, a reconnoitering party of some three hun- 
dred fifty men, led by Colonel John Parker of the New Jer- 
sey Provincials, had been ambushed near Sabbath Day Point, 
Lake George, and little more than one-quarter of their 
number had escaped death or capture. Though emergency 
re-enforcements had arrived from Fort Edward under 
Colonel Joseph Frye and Lieutenant Colonel John Young, 
the garrison’s total force numbered only about twenty-one 
hundred men. This numerical inferiority was compounded 
by other weaknesses, for which General Webb has usually 
been held responsible: the absence of long-range prepara- 
tions for the Fort’s defense; and the inadequacy of support 
received from Fort Edward during the immediate crisis. 

After a week’s siege, Fort William Henry was surrendered 
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to the French on August 9th. By the terms of capitulation, 
the British troops, barred from further military service for 
eighteen months, were promised safe escort to Fort Edward, 
fourteen miles away, by a detachment of French troops. But 
the Indians presently violated the agreement. The British 
sick and wounded they killed at the Fort; and in a famous 
“massacre,” they afterward struck against the troops being 
conducted to Fort Edward. Before order was restored, Indian 
treachery had claimed the lives of perhaps two hundred or 
more of the British, with over four hundred more being 
taken captive. After the Indians had departed with their 
prisoners and booty, Monro with the fourteen hundred men 
who remained marched safely to Fort Edward.‘ 

Furnis’s dispatch to the Board of Ordnance, printed be- 
low, contains interesting details of events at Fort William 
Henry throughout the entire crisis. His circumstantial ac- 
count of defense preparations, of the siege, and of the capt- 
tulation is the narrative of a professional observer alert to 
technical detail. It is made even more interesting by the 
glimpses it affords of Furnis’s own fortunes in the confused 
aftermath of the surrender. 


Office of Ordnance, New York 
26th August 1757 


Rfigh}t Honfoura|ble and Hon[oura|ble Gent{lemen] 


In my Letter from this Place dated Ist June last, I in- 
formed your Honours with my Intention of visiting Albany, 
and proceeding from thence to the Forts Edward and Wil- 
liam and Henry [sic] at which there had been the greatest 
Confusion, and Irregularity in the Ordnance Stores, for want 
of proper Persons to take Charge of them, as they were in- 
trusted to the Care of the Non Commissioned Officers who 
were altogether unacquainted with the Method of keeping 
these Accounts, and as they were allowed no additional Pay 
for their Trouble, it was not to be expected they would be 
so carefull as Persons whose immediate Duty it was nor so 
well qualified in the Ordnance Forms. 
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This I represented to the Earle of Loudoun® before he 
embarked, and proposed to His Lordship to go myself to the 
Forts, to take an exact Remain, and to leave a Person in 
Charge at each Fort, with Instructions to transmit their 
Accounts to me Monthly at New York in such a manner that 
I could always know the Remain, and in what manner the 
Stores were supplyed, and expanded. His Lordship approved 
of this and desired I would loose no Time. 

The Business of the Expedition detained me here untill 
the 17th Day of June, when I embarked for Albany, where 
I joyned Major General Webb on the 20th and on the 22d 
went with him to Fort Edward, where I found every Thing 
in the greatest Disorder. No person had been properly charg 
ed with Stores, and consequently no Accounts. I immediately 
set about the Remain, which I finished in a few Days, and 
appointed Mr. Flavell Ewings who was a Conductor of Stores 
with the Field Train to be Clerk of the Stores at that Fort 
with an Allowance of Four Shillings Sterling pr Diem, to be 
paid him Monthly by the Paymaster for the Office of Ord 
nance at New York to continue so long as it might be judged 
requisite and necessary for the good of His Majestys Service, 
and gave him the necessary Instructions the better to enable 
him to execute his Duty as Clerk of the Stores, until youn 
Honours Pleasure be further known. 

After taking this Remain I would have immediately pro 
ceeded to Fort William and Henry [sic], but large Encamp 
ments of the Enemy having been discovered near the Road, 
and a considerable Number of the Savages having attacked a 
working Party within Gun Shot of the Fort, it was not judged 
safe to proceed with the Escort on the Provisions, which con 
sisted of One Hundred Men only, as it was expected they 
might at some Time or other be. cut off. 

I was therefore under a Necessity of waiting for General 
Webb, and arrived with him at Fort William Henry on the 
29th of July. The Night before we marched we had the dis 
agreeable Account of Colonel Parker’s being cut off on Lake 
George, with about Four Hundred of the New Jersey Forces. 
On our Arrival we found six Companys of the 35th Regi 
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ment commanded by Lieut. Colonel Munro, with the Re- 
mains of the New Jersey Regiment and some New Hamp- 
shire Troops amounting to about One Thousand Men en- 
camped at a Distance from the Fort under a Hill in such a 
Manner, that they might easily have been cut off. It was 


therefore judged necessary to remove this Encampment as 


soon as possible, and to take Possession of an Eminance, 
which was set about the next Day, and a Breast Work of Logs 
erected. 

On the 3lst in the Morning the General returned with the 
Escort he brought with him consisting of about Five Hun 
dred Men, at which Time I had taken the Remain of the 
Artillery and Ordnance Stores, and had appointed Mr. 
James Nash, who had also been a Conductor, to be Clerk of 
the Stores at that Fort, on the same Pay, and with the same 
Instructions I had given to the Clerk of the Stores at Fort 
Edward. But fa] great Part of Powder being extreamly bad, 
and intermixed, I was under a Necessity of shifting, and 
triming every Barrell, so that I could not accomplish this 
before the General left the Fort, which was afterwards done 
on the 2d August in the Evening, when we were reinforced 
by about One Thousand Men, and Field Pieces from Fort 
Edward under the Command of Lieut. Colofne]l Young. 
About 10 at Night we heard a smart Fire on the Lake at 
about 4 Miles Distance, when we concluded our Guard Boats 
were attacked. —which were two Whale Boats with fourteen 
Men. This gave us a Suspicion of the Enemy’s Approach. 

On the 3d about five in the Morning we discovered a con- 
siderable Number of Boats, coming down the Lake, on which 
the Alarm Guns were immediately fired, and an Express sent 
to Fort Edward. Soon afterwards the Enemy landed about 
a Mile from the Fort, which was immediately invested, and 
a Letter sent from the Marquis De Montcalm to the Com- 
manding Officer desiring the Surrender of the Fort, a Copy 
of which Letter I herewith send your Honours, to which he 
received for Answer that the Garrison would rather die to a 
Man, than surrender in so shamefull a Manner. Upon this 
the Garrison in which there was only a Guard of Fifty Men 
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was reinforced to Four Hundred. This Day we had continual 
Skirmishes with the Savages in the Woods, and annoyed the 
Enemy as much as we could with our Cannon from the Fort, 
and Camp. In the latter there was six Field Pieces under the 
Command of Capt. Lieut. [William] Macleod [of the Royal 
Artillery]. 

On the 4th early in the Morning the Enemy opened a Bat 
tery of Ten Guns consisting of 18, 12, and 9 Pounders, with 
two Ten Inch Mortars, and fired very briskly at the Fort and 
Encampment, but did us very little Damage. 

On the 5th the Enemy opened another Battery of Eight 
Guns of the same Nature, the 6th they continued their 
Works. 

On the 7th about 9 in the Morning the Marquis de Mont 
calm sent a Flag of Truce to Colonel Munro with a Letter he 
had intercepted from Captain Bartman Aid de Camp to Gen 
eral Webb dated at Fort Edward fon the] 4th Instant, and 
directed to the Colonel, which was to acquaint him they had 
taken a Canadian Officer, by whom the General was informed 
that the French Army consisted of Eleven Thousand Men, 
including Two Thousand Savages, and they were so advan 
tagiously posted on the Road, that the General found it im 
possible to send him any Assistance, and advised him in this 
scituation to get the best Terms he could.® 

This Day the Enemy fired several Shot at the Encampm 
fen]t which killed and wounded many. At Night two of the 
regulars deserted. 

On the 8th in the Morning we found the Enemy had made 
a great Progress in their Approaches, and fired chiefly at the 
Camp all the Day and killed many. In the Evening as we 
discovered their Intention of opening another Battery neat 
the Fort, as the Guns and Mortars in the Fort except some 
6 and 4 Pounders were rendered useless, our Shot and Shells 
expended, no Assistance to be expected from Fort Edward, 
the Fort not able to hold out, and our Retreat cut off, in this 
Scituation it was proposed to hold a Consultation of Officers 
early the next Morning to propose a Capitulation. 

On the 9th about 5 in the Morning there was a Consulta 
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tion and the Terms of the Capitulation were concerted, on 
which an Officer was sent from the Camp with Orders to the 
Commanding Officer to hoist a Flag of Truce, when Lieut. 
Colonel Young waited on the Marquis de Montcalm with 
the proposed Terms of Capitulation, who answered that he 
would give us the same Terms as were allowed to Lord Blak- 
eney at Minorca, which are inserted in the inclosed Copy. 

During the Time the Capitulation was transacting, the 
Savages came into the Camp, and began to plunder, but some 
Companys of French Grenadiers being ordered in, prevented 
their carrying off any Thing considerable, and in a short 
[ime disposed them. Towards the Evening the Marquis de 
Montcalm thought it adviseable for us to march off by Night. 
We accordingly began to march about eleven o’Clock, but 
before the Troops were out of the Encampment, this Order 
was Countermanded. The Marquis de Montcalm signifieing 
that the Savages not satisfied with the Plunder they had got 
in the Morning, intended to attack us on our March, and that 
it was more advisable we should remain until the Morning, 
when we should have an Escort of Four Hundred and Fifty 
Men. Upon this the Troops retired within the Breast Work. 

On the 10th early in the Morning when we were preparing 
to march, the Savages surrounded us, took my Horses which 
I had given to carry off the Gun, got over the Breast Work, 
and began to plunder. At all Events the French Troops who 
we thought were sent to protect us, were of no Assistance, 
and advised giving up our Effects rather than dispute with 
the Savages who would not be satisfied untill they had got 
all the Baggage, this ‘tho contrary to the Capitulation (to 
prevent worse Consequences) was complied with, as the Offic- 
ers, and Soldiers immediately delivered every Thing up to 
them, except their Arms and the Clouths on our Backs, which 
we hoped they would suffer us to carry off. Instead of which 
they took our Hats, and Swords from us, and began to strip 
us, on which it was thought proper to march out as soon as 
possible, the Savages [having] taken the Drums, Halberds, 
and even the Firelocks from the Soldiers. 

Ihis unexpected Treatment so contrary to the Terms of 
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the Capitulation, surprized us much, and struck so great 
a Panick into the Troops, who knew not where it would end, 
that all Efforts proved ineffectual to prevent their runing 
away in a very confused and irregular Manner, which gave 
the Savages an Opportunity of scalping many who were so 
unlucky to be in the rear or made the least Resistance. 

The sick and wounded felt the first Stroke of their Bar 
barity whom they scalped before they could get out of the 
Breast Work. 

Ihe Savages pursued about four Miles, and made several 
Prisoners, amongst whom I was one, at three Miles Distance, 
by two of them & carried back towards Fort William Henry, 
but was luckily retaken by a French Guard, who sent an 
Officer and Twenty Men with me into the Fort, where | 
found Lieut. Colonel Munro, and several Officers, some of 
which had been made Prisoners, and others had surrendered 
themselves to a French Post about a Mile from the Fort to 
protect them from the Cruelty of the Savages. 

We were detained in the French Camp until the 15th, dur 
ing which Time the Enemy carried off the Artillery, Am- 
munition, and Provisions, and on the 14th burnt the Fort 
and Breast Work, with two Row Galleys which were ready 
to launch. 

We were escorted half way between Fort William Henry 
and Fort Edward, by Four Hundred and Fifty Regulars, and 
Canadians where a Detachment from Fort Edward was ready 

to receive us. 

The Enemy had Thirty Pieces of Cannon, and Seven 
Mortars and were ready to open a Battery of Twelve Pieces 
at the Time of the Capitulation. 

Lieutenant [Thomas] Collins who commanded the Artil 
lery in the Fort has acquired great Reputation by his Activ- 
ity, and good Behaviour during the Seige. The French Ar 
tillery Officers acknowledged our Artillery to have much bet 
ter served than their own. 

Capt. Lieut. Macleod was frequently in the Fort, and of 
great Service. The Enemy might have been annoyed much 
more could our Guns and Mortars have been depended on. 
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I intended by this Opportunity to have sent your Honours 
the Remain at both the Forts with Copys of the Instructions 
I have given, but am disappointed by being striped of every 
hing. I endeavoured to obtain these Papers from the 
French but to no Purpose, but shall send a Remain of those 
at Fort Edward by the next Opportunity, and at present 
inclose a State of the Artillery at Fort William Henry at the 
Capitulation. 

[his is at present the best Account I can give of this Affair 
in which I should have been more distinct had not I lost 
my Papers. 

[ arrived early this Morning, with Mr. White the Clerk 
of the Stores at this Place, who was of great Use in the Fort 
during the Seige, as he has hitherto been in every other Part 
of his Duty. The Clerk of the Stores at Fort William Henry 
has also recommended himself very much by his good Be 


haviour, and as he was destitute of a Provision, by the Loss 


of the Fort, I have again recommended him to Capt. Ord as 
a Conductor to assist the Commissary at Albany, who is in 
a very bad State of Health, and had no other Assistance than 
that of an Invalid Gunner. 


I have not Time at present to inquire into the Affairs at 
this Place as the Pacquet is ready to sail, but am informed by 
Mr. Stephens the Storekeeper, that he has lately wrote to your 
Honours, and that there is at present nothing material. 

I do not at present know the number of killed and wound 
ed. It is said the Savages have carried many Prisoners to Mon- 
treal, which the French General promises to return. 

Iam &ca 
J/ames] F[urnis] 
Hon!oura|ble Board of Ordnance. 


——- —- 


1 Furnis to Board of Ordnance, June 1, 1757, and August 26, 1757, Furnis 
Letter Book, Clements Library 

Of the 35th regiment. His name is variously spelled Monro, Munro, Mon 
roe and Munroe in contemporary accounts. It appears as “Munro” through- 
out Furnis’s report 

See especially John A. Schutz, “The Siege of Fort William Henry: Let- 
ters of George Bartman,” Huntington Library Quarterly, XII (1948-49), 
415-425 
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4 The siege and the Indian massacre are recounted in Lawrence H. Gipson, 
The British Empire before the American Revolution, VII (New York, 1949) ; 
in Stanley M. Pargellis, Lord Loudoun in North America (New Haven, 1933 
and in Francis Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe (Boston, 1884). French 
sources for the siege, drawn from Paris archives, are printed in E. B. O’Cal 
laghan, ed., Documents relative to the Colonial History of the State of New 
York X (Albany, 1858). Other French accounts, with a portion of Mont 
calm’s correspondence, appear in the Report of the Public Archives of 
Canada for the Year 1929 (Ottawa, 1930). 

5 John Campbell, Earl of Loudoun, commander-in-chief of British forces 
in North America, 1756-58. 

6 This letter from George Bartman 
cited, pp. 420-21. 


» Monro is printed in Schutz, above 





THE DIRECTOR'S PAGE 


As I write this our Fourteenth Annual Seminars on Ameri- 
can Culture are on the verge of beginning; registrations look 
very healthy and all the indications are that we ought to have 
a most successful two weeks. 

Attendance at the Museums is good. We deliberately re- 
duced the number of school groups this year so as to better 
serve those we took but adult attendance is up and if we 


can have a little decent weather we ought to be able to meet 
the budget. 


Mr. Campbell and Mr. Guldbeck have completed furnish- 
ing the hunter’s cabin on the hillside back of The Farmers’ 
Museum and I must say it is one of the best museum exhibits 
I've seen in a long time. We are going to inaugurate it dur- 
ing Seminar week, teaching Life of the Frontiersman and 
Frontier Cooking there, thereafter it will be a regular part 


of The Farmers’ Museum. 


Che two folk art collections have been merged and the 
whole lower gallery of Fenimore House has been repainted. 
I think, what with new rugs on the first floor and a general 
tidying up, we look better than ever before. 

In the meantime, the Library has had two very nice gifts 
of books, one from Mrs. Stephen C, Clark, Sr., of books from 
the late Mr. Clark’s collection, mostly volumes of upstate 
New York history, and Mrs. W. L. L. Peltz has given us 
another fine group of volumes from the estate of her husband, 
including a series of Albany directories and legislative year- 
books, along with a good many volumes of local history from 
the Albany area. 

The Junior Convention at Lake Placid was a great success 
from every point of view. The exhibits were splendid, the 
attendance was about as good as we've ever had, somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 2600, and the welcome that came to 
us from the whole Lake Placid community was most gracious 
and heartening. I was back in Lake Placid a week or so ago 
and tradesmen were still commenting on what pleasant 
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youngsters we brought to them and how well they behaved; 
in short, what good citizens they proved themselves to be. In 
return, one ought to say that the welcome Lake Placid gave 
our boys and girls was from the heart and couldn't have 
been warmer and more cooperative. 


Local History Workshop 


A couple weeks ago Mrs. Jones and I drove north through 
the Adirondacks to Potsdam so that I could do some on-the- 
ground planning for the fifth Annual Local History Work 
shop, which will be held at the State University College of 
Education at Potsdam on September 8, 9, and 10. It was a 
good many years since I'd been in that part of St. Lawrence 
County and I was greatly impressed with what a charming 
town Potsdam is. It still has the great majority of its elms, it 
was settled in a period of good, sound architectural tradition, 
and it has a style all its own. My talks with my old friends, 
President Fred Crumb, and his Dean of Students, Tom Bar 
rington, led me to feel that we were going to be in excellent 
hands. We drove up to the St. Lawrence Seaway and saw the 
Eisenhower locks, the Moses power plant, crossed over the 
river and drove west to locate the new Upper Canada Village 
which the Canadian Seaway Authority has opened and which 
will, I think, be one of the most important outdoor museums 
in the Northeast. 

We'll register during the morning of Friday, Septembet 
8th, and our first meal together will be luncheon on that 
day, after which there will be a group of three speakers from 
the immediate community, all of them very knowledgeable 
about the history of St. Lawrence County. There will prob- 
ably be festivities of some sort late in the afternoon and then 
that evening we will have an unusually good speaker with 
slides on the history and development of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, because this is the great, exciting historic event of 
our time in this part of New York State. 

The next morning the College will pack box lunches for 
us and we will go up to visit the locks, see the power plants, 
have lunch in the park right by the Seaway, then back in our 
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buses we'll go across to the Canadian side and visit Upper 
Canada Village which the Canadian Power Authority opened 
just this month and on which they have been working the 
last five years. We have been closely in contact with this 
project throughout their planning and have felt here in 
Cooperstown that they understood the way a good outdoor 
museum ought to be developed. While they were not open 
yet when I was there, indeed it was after six o'clock at night, 
the peek I got gave me full assurance that this was going to 
be worth all the time we can devote to it. Late in the after 
noon we'll come back to the College where they will put on 
a very fine buffet dinner for us, after which we will be ad 
dressed by Mrs. Alice Johannsen Turnham, Director of the 
Redpath Museum at McGill University. Mrs. Turnham is 
an old friend; she has been President of the Canadian Mu 
seums Association, and has just been elected to the Council 
of the American Association of Museums, an exceedingly 
fine speaker and a woman of unusual charm and ability. She 
will give us a talk that I know will be most memorable. 

On Sunday morning Professor Charles Lahey and Pro 
fessor Robert L. Arnold will discuss new tec hniques they are 
developing in the teaching of state and local history. They 
will have a group of students with them to demonstrate the 
procedures. This is of spec ial interest to members of local 


historical societies because they use early tools, early imple 


ments, old newspapers, broadsides, articles of clothing, what 
ever it may be that comes to the child’s hand out of the past 
to make history a living and exciting experience. I was so 
impressed by this program that I feel that all of us ought to 
know more about it and that it cannot fail to be interesting. 
After that session we will depart for home. From our experi- 
ence with other programs I feel that unquestionably this is 
going to be one of our best, and I hope that you will note in 
your calendar right now that on September 8, 9 and 10 you 
are going to be up in Potsdam with your fellow members of 
the Association. Early in August we will mail you a complete 
program and a registration blank. 
Louis C. JONEs 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by DOROTHY GC. BARCK 


BarLow, Ruth E. ‘““The South Amenia Neighborhood.” Year 
Book, Dutchess County Historical Society, Volume 45, 
1960: 31-38. | | 

BuckLey, Elizabeth. “The Story of Amenia Union.” Year 
Book, Dutchess County Historical Society, Volume 45, 
1960: 27-30. | 

CHAMPAGNE, Roger. ‘““New York and the Intolerable Acts, 
1774.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 
XLV:195-207, April 1961. Illustrated. 

Conners, Mary Alice. ‘““The Hook and Eye People of North- 
ern New York.” New York Folklore Quarterly XVII: 
63-69, Spring 1961. 

About the Mennonites in Lewis County. 

Dewey, J. Karlton. “Vestiges of Camp Wheeler Still Re 
main.” The Quarterly, Official Publication of the St. 
Lawrence County Historical Association 6 (no. 2): 9, 
12-13. April 1961. Illustrated. 

About the Civil War camp, 1861-1864, near the new Ogdens- 
burg-Prescott bridge. 

Ditviarp, Maud E. “The Story of the Long Island Historical 
Society, An Informal Account.” The Journal of Long 
Island History, Vol. 1, (no. 1):1-7, Spring 1961. 

Douctass, Harry S. “Warsaw Baptist Sesquicentennial.” His- 
torical Wyoming XIV (no. 3): 61-71, April 1961. Illus 
trated. 

FRAZER, Persifer. “Letters from Ticonderoga, 1776." The 
Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum X (no. 5): 
386-396, February 1961. 

Letters to his wife written by Frazer, an officer in Pennsy]- 
vania regiments, at Ticonderoga, July 15-August 10, 1776 
(from originals in Houghton Library of Harvard University). 

GINDELE, John D. “The Public Career of James Tallmadge.” 
Part I (of 2). Year Book, Dutchess County Historical 
Society Volume 45, 1960: 39-80. 

About James Tallmadge, Jr. (1778-1853). 
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GORENSTEIN, Arthur. “‘A Portrait of Ethnic Politics: The 
Socialists and the 1908 and 1910 Congressional Elections 
on the East Side [of New York City].” Pubiication of 
the American Jewish Historical Society L: 202-238, 
March 1961. 

HALL, Courtney R. “Some Impressions of Flushing.” The 
Journal of Long Island History 1 (no. 1): 21-32, Spring 
L901. 

Hamit, Fred C. “Charles H. Smith, Junior Partner of Pin 
gree and Smith.” Michigan History 45:43-56, March 
196] 

Charles H. Smith was William E. Bouton, born 1836 in 
Cortland County, N. Y., died 1905 in New York City 

Hamitron, Milton W., ed. ‘““The Diary of the Reverend John 

Ogilvie, 1750-1759." The Bulletin of the Fort Ticon- 
deroga Museum X (no. 5): 331-385, February 1961. 
Illustrated. 
Che diary of “A Journal of Time spent at the Mohaw{k]” of 
which the original manuscript is in the New York State Li 
brary, preceded by Dr. Hamilton’s introduction and follow- 
ed by a register of Indian baptisms and marriages performed 
by Ogilvie, 1750-1759. 

Hrstin, James J]. “From the Wilderness to Petersburg, The 
Diary of Surgeon Frank Ridgway.” The New-York His- 
torical Society Quarterly XLV:113-140, April 1961. Il- 
lustrated., 

Che manuscript diary of Dr. Frank Ridgway (1840-1911), of 
New York City, was presented to The New-York Historical 
Society in 1960 

JAcKsON, Marion F. “Old Jericho and Its Quakers.” The 
Nassau County Historical Journal XXII:1-15, Winter 
L961. 

KokeE, Richard J. ““The Britons Who Fought on the Cana 

dian Frontier: Uniforms of the War of 1812.” The New- 
York Historical Society Quarterly XLV:141-194, April 
1961. 
Illustrated with 28 drawings of uniforms by Alexander R. 
Cattley (1885-1955), which are owned by The New-York 
Historical Society. 

LinpsEy, David. “Chasing the ‘Sunset-—How does a lone 
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scholar, bent upon writing the biography of Representa 
-tive S. S. Cox, proceed to examine all the available ma 
terial?” Manuscripts X111:22-25, Winter 1961. 

LuBove, Roy. “Lawrence Veiller and the New York State 
lenement House Commission of 1900." The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review XLVII:659-677, March 1961. 

MecCarruy, Richard D. “Richard Thornbury, Pioneer of 
Java Center [in present Wyoming County, in the 
1830's].”” Niagara Frontier 7:130-135, Winter 1961. 

McKe vey, Blake. ““A Semi-Centennial Review of Family 
Service of Rochester, Inc.” Rochester History XXIII 
(no. 2): 1-20, April 1961 

McMILLEN, Harlow. “Richmondtown: The First 160 Years.” 
Part I. The Staten Island Historian XXII (no. | 
January-March 1961. Illustrated. 

QUEALEY, F. M. “The Fenian Invasion of Canada West, 
June Ist and 2nd, 1866.” Ontario (Canada) Histor) 
LIII tno. 1): 37-66, March 1961. 

Ror, Charles H.| “The Story of Company H, 32nd Regi 
ment, New York Infantry, “The Tarrytown Company 

—1861-1863." The Chronicle of the Historical Society 


} 
} 


the Tarrytowns, Inc., No. 9:2-11, May 1961. 


Le) 


RuLAND, Harold B. “Early Events in the Town of Jefferson 
Schoharie County Historical Review XXV:3-6, 


Spring 
Summer 1961. Illustrated: 


Scorr, Kenneth. “Funeral Customs in Colonial New York. 
The Staten Island Historian XXII (no. 1): 6-8, January 
March 1961. Reprinted from New York Folklore Quay 
terly, Winter 1959. 

Scorr, Kenneth. “A High Old Time in Albany in 1861.” 
New York Folklore Quarterly XVII:6-9, Spring 1961. 
\braham Lincoln in Albany, February 18-19, 1861, as the 
guest of the State of New York. 


Simons, Virgie B. “Last Mail from Rossie.” The Quarterly, 
Official Publication of the St. Lawrence County His- 
torical Association 6 (no. 2):5-7, 10, April 1961. Illus 


trated. 
About the Rossie Post Office, closed December 31, 1960. 
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SmirH, Mrs. Irwin. “Garden City in the Gay and Good Nine- 
ties.” The Nassau County Historical Journal XXII: 16- 
26, Winter 1961. 

SmMiIrHERS, Nina W. “The Civil War Comes to DePeyster.” 
The Quarterly, Official Publication of the St. Lawrence 
County Historical Association 6 (no, 2):3-10, April 
1961. Illustrated. 

STEVENSON, Charles G. “The Death of Elmer Ephraim Ells 
worth.” The National Guardsman (New York Edition), 

lay 196] pp. 2-3, 30. Illustrated. 

StRYKER-RoppA, Kenn. “George Washington and Long Is- 
land The Journa Oo} Long Island History I no. 1):8 
20, Spring 1961 

VarGA, Nicholas. “Robert Charles: New York Agent, 1748- 
1770.” The William and Mary Quarterly Third Series, 
XVIII:211-235, April 1961. 

WALKER, Barbara K. “Elmira and the Underground Rail- 
road.”” New York Folklore Quarterly XVII: 23-31, Spring 
1961. 

WALTER, Francis J]. “Organizing Social Welfare [in Buffalo, 
1865-190] Niagara Frontier 7:105-112, Winter 1961. 

WILKINSON, Norman B The Forgotten ‘Founder’ of West 
Point Louis de Tousard 1748-1817)|. Military Af 
fairs XX1IV:177-188, Winter 1960-61. 


Winstow, David. “Canal Diary Vew York Folklore Qua 
ferly XV11:56-59, Sprine 1961 


Quotations from the diary of Tiffany Brockway, Jr., a fon 

mer Broadalbin farmer, who made a round trip, May-July 

1837, on the old Erie Canal and other waterways, between 
Fultonville, N. Y., and Ripley, Ohio, where he went to 
settle the estate of his brother Nathan. The diary is owned 
by the diarist’s great-granddaughter, Mrs. Frederick Fuhrer. 

Wytp, Lionel D. ‘“‘A Farce on Erie Water.” [William Dun- 
lap’s A Trip to Niagara, 1828] New York Folklore Quar- 
terly XVII:59-62, Spring 1961. 

YouncG, James Harvey. “American Medical Quackery in the 
\ge of the Common Man.” The Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review XLVI: 579-593, March 1961. 
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DOROTHY C. BARCK 


The DeWitt Historical Society of Tompkins County, Inc. 
has published at Ithaca another in its series of local history 
pamphlets: History of Dryden, From 1797 to 1857, By the Old 
Man in the Clouds. The five short ch: upters were tr anscribed 
by Mrs. Betsey L. Clark, Historian of the Town of Dryden, 
from five installments printed between January 7th and Feb 
ruary 18th, 1857, in the weekly newspaper Rumsey’s Com- 
panion, published at Dryden by H. D. Rumsey, who is as 
sumed to have been their author. 


Carlton J. H. Hayes, Honorary President of this Associa- 
tion, has written the Story of Afton, A New York Town on 
the Susquehanna, of which he has been a lifelong ‘resident, 
and his parents before him. The eight chapters trace the 
area’s history from Indian background to the end of Afton’s 


first century as a township in 1957, followed by a page of 
bibliography, and an account of Afton’s centennial celebra 
tion in July, 1957. The forty-four page Story was printed in 
April by the Afton Enterprise Press, from which it may be 
purchased for seventy-five cents. 


Mrs. Sylvia B. Karasik’s sixth year class in Public School 
152, Nagel Avenue and Ellwood Street, New York 40, N. Y., 
at the northern end of Manhattan Island, brought out in 
May an anniversary edition of ‘““The Dyckman Valley, Yester 
day and Today” (offset, 52 pages, illustrated, fifty cents from 
members of the class). The original edition was compiled, 
illustrated and published as a booklet ten years ago by a fifth 
grade class at the same school, also taught by Mrs. Karasik. 
The twenty-five young editors and students of Grade 6-5 
of the School, during the school year 1959 and 1960, used 
the compilation of the 1950 editors as a basis, revising some 
of the chapters and adding the events of the past decade, dur- 
ing which many new apartment houses have been built in 
that area. 


In April, the Hudson Valley Girl Scout Council, Inc., Al 
bany, issued a booklet of “Trips and Tours,” as an incentive 
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for girl scouts to become better acquainted with the historical 
heritage of that area, and as a guide to places of historical 
interest in and near Albany, and to nearby nature locations, 
industrial and craft centers, and museums (including those 
at Cooperstown). Mrs. Edward Gardner (Eva M. Gardner) 
contributed “An Introduction to Our Early Local History,” 
with a brief bibliography and a supplementary reading list, 
and throughout the forty-one offset pages are illustrative 
sketches by Miss Dorothy V. Bennit and Mrs. Kenneth Orvis. 
Copies of ‘Trips and Tours” may be obtained, for fifty cents 


each, at the Girl Scout office, 314 Broadway, in Albany. 


Mrs. Olive Brooks Walker's history of Lisle—State, Town, 
Village was recently issued (offset, 127 pages, 9 illustrations, 
bound in cloth, published by the Pennysaver Company, 
Whitney Point, N. Y.; may be purchased from Mrs. Walker, 
Lisle, N. Y. for $2.50). It contains twelve chapters on different 
phases of Lisle’s history, gathered by Mrs. Walker from old 
files of the Lisle Gleaner, and from researches during her 


years as librarian of the Lisle Free Library and as Town 
Historian 


In connection with its Sesquicentennial Celebration on 
July 23rd, Little Falls is publishing a history of the City, 
1811-1961, by Edward ]. Cooney, City Historian and Presi- 
dent of the Herkimer County Historical Society. This pape 
covered volume of 140 pages, containing many illustra- 
tions (and advertisements featuring the history of the busti- 
ness or organization inserting them), may be ordered from 
the Little Falls Sesquicentennial Office, Main Street, Little 
Falls,, N. Y. for one dollar, plus twenty-five cents to covet 
handling and postage. 

Clay Lancaster's Architectural Follies in America (Charles 
FE. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vermont, printed in Japan, 
1960, $10.00) pictures and describes five buildings in New 
York State, and commenis on, or lists, eight others in the 
State. 


Mr. Reed L. Spraker has compiled an index of Kate Gray's 
lhe History of Springfield |Otsego County, N. Y.|, published 
back in 1935 by the General James Clinton Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. Published early this year 
by the recently-organized Springfield Historical Association, 
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-his Index may be obtained from that Association, Springfield 
Center, N. Y. (21 pages, $1.50 plus 15 cents for mailing). 


The latest Directory of Historical Societies and Agencies in 
the United States and Canada 1961, compiled by Clement M. 
Silvestro and Sally Ann Davis, has been issued by the Ameri 
can Association for State and Local History, and may be 
bought for $1.50 at the headquarters of that Association, 816 
State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin. There are 1998 historical 
organizations listed in the United States (listed state by 
state), and 104 in the eight Canadian provinces, a total ove 
one-third larger than in the 1959 Directory. 


Ihere is a helpful chapter on “Trailing Ancestors through 
New York State” in Dr. Ethel W. Williams’ Know Your 
Ancestors, A Guide to Genealogical Research (Charles E. 


Puttle Company, Rutland, Vermont, printed in Japan, 1960, 
$4.50). 





The Finger Lakes Region 
Its Origin and Nature 


By QO. D. von ENGELN, Emeritus Professor of Geology, 


Cornell University 


\LL the attractions of the Finger Lakes landscapes are accounted 
for in this story of the geological forces that formed this distinc- 
tive and scenically unique area. 

Hanging valleys, rock gorges, rock-basin lakes—we learn why 
they are as they are and how geologists infer what happened 
thousands of years ago from the remains exisiting today. 

Phis is a book intended not only for the professional geologist 


but for the gorge-exploring amateur and hiker who will find 


special appeal in the two appendixes devoted to maps and a list 


of vantage points and excursions 166 pages, illus., $4.50 


A Short History of 


New York State 


by Davin M. Evuts, JAMEs A. FRost, 
Haroip C. Syretir, and HARRY |. CARMAN 
WHILE it certainly does meet the requirements of the classroom 


and lecture hall, the authors accomplish this with such a flair 


lor phrasing, such an ear for the tone of days long past, that 
readers of the most varied and lively tastes wil 


to their liking 


| find morsels 


lo any citizen—Ne Yorker or not—who would lik 


e to learn 
about the way in which people of this state have mastered prob 


lems of social adjustment, political complexities, educational 


necessities, artistic Opportunities, OY ECONOMIC Crises the way has 
been opened by the four scholars and their intriguing and stimu 


latine book.” sf 2 ”) Monitor 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


i324 Robe rts Place Itha . Ne i Ye 











The Concept of 
JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY: 
New York as a Test Case 


BY LEE BENSON 


Jacksonian Democracy hi become almost a commonplace in 
\merican history. But in this penetrating analysis of one state—its 
voting cycles, party make-up, and social, ethnic, and religious pat 
terns—Lee Benson shows that the concept bears little or no relation 
to New York history during the Jacksonian period. New York votei 
between 1816 and 1844 did not follow the traditional distinction 
between Whigs and Democrats. Mt: Jenson’s examination suggests 
a new theory of American voting behavior and a reconsideration of 


other local studies during this period 352 pages. $6 
Orde from your 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New. Jersey 





PLAN TO ATTEND 
THE ASSOCIATION’S FIFTH ANNUAI 


LOCAL HISTORY WORKSHOP 


September &-9-10, 1961 


STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


aT PorspDAM, NEw York 


Programs and reservation cards will be sent 


to all Association members during summer 








New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 


membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental ayency. 


MEMBERSHIP 


New members are welcome upon application to the Director. 

Dues: Annual, $5.00; Junior, $1.50; Life, $100.00; Endowment, $500.00; 
Benefactor, $5,000.00. Joint membership, if husband and wife, $5.00, but only 
one copy of New York History will be sent for a single payment of $5.00. 
A member is entitled to New York History (quarterly) and, for an additional 
dollar a year, The Yorker (magazine published for our junior members) ; 
free admission to the museums; use of the library; discount on books sold 
in our book shop and certain Association publications; fellowship with others 
interested in New York state and local history. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 


This statewide program initiates and sponsors local chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARY 

At Fenimore House in Cooperstown the Association operates a library 
especially designed for the interests of our members. There are important 
collections of books, manuscripts, and printed materials on New York State 
history, rural life, the folk arts and crafts, the history of agriculture and 
small businesses. 

DIXON RYAN FOX FELLOWSHIPS 


From time to time the Trustees authorize grants to facilitate the publication 
of manuscripts relating to some aspect of New York State history. These are 
in memory of the late President of the Association, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox. 


SEMINARS 


The Seminars on American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

LOCAL HISTORY WORKSHOPS 


Each year the Association holds, usually on some college campus, a week-end 
workshop devoted to various aspects of local history studies and of special 
value to local historians and members of local history societies. 


AFFILIATES 
The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 


folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and includes the Village 
Crossroads. 





LOCAL HISTORY WORKSHOP 


State College of Education, Potsdam, N. Y. 
September 8-9-10, 1961 























